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HE miſtaken principles of one 
Chriſtian Writer have been de- 
tected and expoſed by other Chriſtian 
Writers without reſerve. But Infidels, 
indiſſolubly leagued together by the 
ſingle tie of unbelief, ſtudiouſly avoid 
confuting one another: this conduct 
ſhews a determined reſolution to ſup- 
port a beloved cauſe by all poſſible 
means ; and the cauſe, which inſpires 
its votaries with ſuch a reſolution, is 

not likely to be the cauſe of truth. 
GERARD . on Chriſt, p. 354. 
A 2 Hague, 


Hague, c. 
LETTER TI. 
To SOAME JENYNS, Eſq. 


SIR, 


OUR Yiew of the Internal Evi- 
dence of the Chriſtian Religion 

had paſſed through four editions, be- 
fore it came to my hands. My diſ- 
tance from the place of publication, 
and ſome other circumſtances, pre- 
vented my meeting with it ſooner ; 
though my zeal for the cauſe it main- 
A 3 tains, 
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tains, and the well-acquired fame of 
its author, has rendered me impatient 
to be acquainted with its contents, 
I had been told that your Defence of 
Chriſtianity was new ; and, when the 
Book arrived, I found it to be ſo, 
with a witneſs; for, though ſome of 
theſe novelties had appeared in the 
writings of a ſingular and excentrick 
Genius upon the Continent, it remains 
ſtill dubious, whether they were de- 
ſigned, by him, to do honour to 
Chriſtianity, or to undermine its cre- 
dit. And indeed, Sir, I muſt own, 
that I had read two thirds of your 
Book, betore I knew whether I ſhould 
place it on the ſame ſhelf with the 
Treatiſe of Gilbert Weſt, or certain 
Writings of Samuel Chubb; and I 
begin theſe Letters by begging your 

pardon 
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3 
pardon for having ſuſpended, during 
ſome moments of a diſagreeable un- 
certainty, the juſtice that is due to 
your upright intentions. — An acci— 
dental circumſtance put me in a mood 
that contributed not a little to the in- 
jury I was likely to do you. I had 
been reading the account, given by 
Mr. Edward Gibbon, of the Progreſs 
of the Chriſtian Religion; in which 
the graveſt ſubject, and one of the 
graveſt kinds of writing, are both 
diſhonoured by a perpetual and unne- 
ceſſary ſneer, * This had ſtruck me 

A 4. {0 


*I ſay an anzece ſary ſneer, becauſe Mr. Gib- 
bon lives in a country where a man may write 
and ſpeak as he thinks, without danger or mo- 
leſtation. He was, therefore, under no neceſſity 
of aping the manner of ſome of the French Phi» 

loſophers, 
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ſo much, that, when I took up your 
Book, and ſaw the ſtrange things you 
were advancing in defence of Chriſtia- 
nity, I began to ſuſpect that you were 
ſneering alſo. This idea acquired a 
certain degree of probability from the 
many accounts I have had of your ſly wit, 
and your eaſy and elegant pleaſantry; 
it did not, however, ſquare ſo well with 

what 


loſophers (as they are pleaſed to call themſelves) 
who cover their infidelity with a ſedate and well- 
diſguiſed irony, to- eſcape the ſecular arm of 
Religious perſeqprion.—lt is true, a ſneer may 
have its place and time; but ſurely its place can- 
not be hiſtorical narrative, through which, at 
leaſt, it never ought to reign ; nor is it a time 
to ſneer, when Chriſtianity is the ſubje& of diſ- 
cuſſion, becauſe this Religion has a profeſſed re- 
lation to the moſt ſolemn and important intereſts, 
and has, in effect, been a ſource of conſolation 
and hope to the wiſeſt of mankind in all ages. 
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what I have alſo often heard of you, 
Sir, even that you poſſeſſed the happy 
and agreeable art of being merry and 
wiſe, 

The peruſal of your whole Work 
diſpelled all my doubts. I perceived, 
at length, that you were in earnett ; 
but I began to apprehend, leſt that 
numerous claſs of our common adver- 
ſaries, who are rather practical than 
perſuaded Infidels, ſhould, on perceiv- 
ing the ſame thing, begin to be merry. 
The honeſt people of this claſs are ne- 
ver ſo rejoice}, as when they ſee an 
ill-judged defence of Chriſtianity, It 
makes them (I know not why, but 
the caſe is really ſo) go to the gaming- 
table with leſs reluctance, and to the 
ſcenes of lewdneſs with more tranquil- 
ity. They fooliſhly perſuade them- 

5 ſelves, 
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ſelves, that a cauſe, which is prepoſ- 
terouſly defended, muſt be a bad one ; 
and, putting between conſcience and 
futurity this new re-inforcement of 
Huſton, they return, with a new- 
fluſhed confidence, to enjoy as many 
moments of pleaſure, as they can, be- 

fore the bubble of exiſtence breaks. 
An illuſion of this kind, Sir, may 
be confirmed by your reputation, and 
the ſhining abilities you have diſco- 
vered in treating other ſubjects.— For, 
if it ſhould appear, that, with all your 
genius and learning, you have de- 
fended Chriſtianity upon principles 
that lead (as men may be differently 
diſpoſed) to enthuſiaſm or to ſcepti- 
ciſm, many will be ready to conclude, 
that the Goſpel, and not you, is 

chargeable with theſe conſequences. 
It 


It is painful to me to aſſume the 
tone of cenſure and criticiſm, and 
that more eſpecially, where a perſon 
of your ſuperior merit and abilities 1s 
concerned ; but I have the intereſt of 
Chriſtianity too much at heart, not to 
proteſt ſolemnly againſt your method 
of defending it, Your view of its 
Internal Evidence 1s certainly excepti- 
onable in many reſpects. In general, 
your reaſoning is neither cloſe nor ac- 
curate, Your illuſtrations run wide 
of the principles they are deſigned to 
explain and enforce. One would be 
tempted ſometimes to think, that 
you, yourſelf, loſt ſight of zheſe prin- 
ciples in the midſt of the deſultory 
detail of arguments and obſervations, 
which you bring to ſupport them; 
and, while we admire ſeveral fine 


touches 
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touches of genius, wit and eloquence, 
that ſtrike us in the midſt of this 
fplendid confuſion, we lament the 
want of that luminous order and 
philoſophical preciſion, that are indiſ- 
penſably required in a work of this 
kind—You look like a man who has 
been ſuddenly tranſported into a new 
ſcene of things, where a multitude of 
objects ſtrike him at once, and who 
begins to deſcribe them, before he has 
had time to conſider their arrange- 
ment and their connexions. Or, to 
uſe another figure that comes nearer 
to your particular caſe, you look like 
a zealous and ſpirited volunteer, who 
has embarked in a veſſel, ſurrounded 
with enemies and aſſailed by tempeſtu- 
ous weather, and begins to defend and 
work the ſhip, without that experience 

in 
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in the art of Navigation, or the ſcience 
of Defence, that is neceſſary to enſure 
ſucceſs and victory. 
I congratulate you, Sir, at the ſame 
time, upon your entrance into our 
Ark, which does not depend for the 
final iſſue of its courſe on our manceu- 
vres. It is firmly and compactly built, 
though you and J may not conſider, 
under the ſame point of view, either 
the principles of its conſtruction or its 
various tendencies ; and, in ſpite of the 
ſtorms of infidelity and vice, (which 
beat againſt it, and retire in froth) it 
will conduct us both, I hope, to that 
peaceful harbour, where tumult and 
diſorder ſhall ceaſe for ever. 
This may ſuffice, Sir, for my firſt 
introduction to your acquaintance : in 
my following Letters I ſhall enter 


. 


©. 
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profeſſedly upon the examination of 
your Work, and conclude at preſent, 
\ by aſſuring you, that I am, with the 
moſt ſincere eſteem for your virtues 
and talents, Sir, 


Your muſt humble and 


obedient Servant, 


A. M. 


LETTER 


LEBEN. 


SIR, 


NE of the firſt things, that ſtruck 

me in your Work, 1s the Propo- 
ſition you advance, page 5, vix. that 
« the credibility of Miracles and Pro- 
e phecies depends upon the internal 
% marks of Divinity that are ſtamped 
“ upon the Chriſtian Religion.” This 
_ aſſertion, had it fallen from the pen 
of an ordinary Writer, would have 
paſſed without examination for a pal- 
pable error in reaſoning ; but, coming 
from you, it carried a certain aſpe& 
of authority that made me review the 
principles of Evidence ; but thus I 
came, though without precipitation, 
to the ſame conclulion, 


1 ſhall 
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I ſhall not here obſerve, that you 
fall into, what the Logicians call, a vi- 
cious circle, while, after proving the 
Divinity of the Doctrine by miracles, 
you prove the credibility of miracles 
by the Doctrine. This inaccurate and 
confuſed manner of reaſoning you 
have in common with too many of the 
Defenders of Chriſtianity, I ſhall leave 


this conſideration aſide, and ſhew that 


miracles derive no poſi "tive proof at all 
from the nature of doctrines or pre- 
cepts, or what we call the internal 
Evidence of a Religion, 

Miracles are fals out of the com- 
mon courſe of nature, and therefore 
can reſt upon no evidence but that of 
teftimony, handed down from the ocu- 
| ter witneſſes. in the faithful records of 


Hiſtory. - Facts in the courſe of nature 


derive 
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derive a certain degree of probability 
from analogy, and are thus rendered cre- 
dible by obſervation and experience : 
but facts, out of the courſe of nature, 
have no ſuch characters of credibility to 
ſupport them, and muſt therefore de- 
pend on teſtimony alone. What we 
call the internal marks of Divinity in 
the Goſpel give no credibility to mi- 
racles, properly ſpeaking; they only 
ſhew that the nature of the doc- 
trines or precepts of a Religion furniſh 
no reaſon to make us ſuſpect that the 
miracles are falſe; they only prevent 
objections againſt them; they only 
hinder any proofs of their falſchood 
from coming from that quarter: but 
this does not give them any degree of 
Poſitive evidence. Nay, more, — if 

5 Ss 
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you can prove from the internal Cha- 
racters of the Chriſtian Religion, that 
its origin is ſupernatural, then miracles 
are uſeleſs; and, if uſeleſs, improbable, 
in conſequence of that known maxim, 
that infinite Wiſdom does nothing in vain, 
But indeed to a Deiſt, who demands 
ſtrict evidence, and will not put up 
with ſentimental arguments, you will. 
not be able to. prove from (what are 
commonly called) the internal charac- 
ters of Chriſtianity, unſupported by 
miracles,. that the origin of that Reli- 
gion is ſupernatural. And from ſome 
of the internal characters, which you, 
Sir, attribute to Chriſtianity, I fear 
a dextrous adverſary might even form 
objections againſt its divine origin. 

What I call, and what are generally 
called the internal characters of Chriſti- 


2 anity, 
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anity, that diſplay its excellence, and, in 
conjunction with miracles, ſhew its 
Divinity, are—the juſt, rational, and 
ſublime repreſentations it gives of the 
attributes in general, and particularly 
of the goodneſs and mercy of the Su- 
preme Being; — the ſuitableneſs of its de- 
clarations of mercy, grace, ſuccour, 
and immortality to the guilt, infirmi- 
ties, and boundleſs de/eres of the hu- 
man mind ;—the purity and ſublimity 
of its moral precepts, which are adapted 
to ennoble and improve human nature, 
and to lead it to true perfection and 
felicity ;—and the motives that it exhi- 
bits to enforce the practice of univer- 
ſal virtue. Now what do theſe internal 
characters prove? This only; that ſuch 
a Religion, according to eur conception 

of things, is not unworthy of God; or, 
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in other words, that we ſee nothing in 
ſuch a Religion that is inconſiſtent 
with our ideas of the Divine Nature 
and perfections. They prove no more, 
according to the plaineſt rules of Evi- 
dence. But to prove that a Religion 
is not unwworthy of God (for any thing 
we know) is a very different thing from 
proving that it comes from him by an 
immediate and ſupernatural interpoſi- 
tion. 

Many things may appear worthy of 
God, in conſequence of our general 
conceptions of his goodneſs, which 
that all-wiſe goodneſs, (in conſe- 
quence of relations and connexions 
unknown to us, and of larger views 
of publick utility than we can com- 
prehend) may not think proper to ef- 
tect, It would be conſiſtent with our 

notions 
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notions of the Divine benignity, that 
the Indians were enlightened with the 
knowledge of the truth, and that the 
immenſe Continent of Africa was in- 
ſtructed in the doctrines of celeſtial 
Wiſdom ; but he, whole goodneſs is 
infinitely more pure, diſintereſted, and 
extenſive than ours, does not think fit 
to diſtribute his benignity in the mea- 

fare and time that we would prefer. 
We may transfer the ſame method 
of reaſoning to the internal Characters 
of a Religion. Theſe, conſidered merely 
in themſelves, * prove only the excel- 
B 3 lence 


I ſhall conſider in its place (for I chuſe to 


ep rather than run through this important 
ſubject) theſe internal Characters combined 


with the Characters and Capacities of the firſt 
Founder and Miniſters of the Goſpel ; and 


then we ſhall ſee how in/ernal Evidence is affected 
by external. 
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lence of precepts and the utility of doc- 
trines. They ſhew us, that theſe pre- 
cepts and doctrines contain nothing 
that is unworthy of our pureſt notions 
of the Supreme Being ; and we may 
ſay the ſame thing of many of the pre- 
cepts and reaſonings of Socrates and 
Cicero. But this does not prove that 
the Teachers of ſuch precepts and doc- 
trines have received an expreſs Commi/- 
fron from above to propagate them 
among men. This Commiſſion can be 
aſcertained by miracles alone. The 
pretenſions of theſe teachers to a Divine 
Commiſſion, though ſeconded by abun- 
dant marks of probity, candour, and 
benevolence, are not ſufficient to prove 
this Commiſſion. They may be in- 
cere, but miſtaken, The goodneſs of 
their intentions, and even the benevo- 

lent 
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lent Warmth of their Zeal, may more or 
leſs deceive them in this matter. There 
are degrees. of enthuſiaſm, which, 
though very remote from frenzy or 
diſordered reaſon, are nevertheleſs de- 
luſive : and how can I be certain, that 


this 1s not the caſe with the Teachers 


in queſtion ? This certainly can never 
be complete as long as I conſider only 
their doctrines and their moral charac- 
ters. (The evidence, that will ariſe from 
conſidering their capacities, ſhall be 
conſidered preſently.) All thatthispoint 
of view exhibits is reducible to the 
following propoſitions, which might 
be addreſſed to them even by a mind 
deſirous of believing : © Your pre- 
e cepts are excellent, whatever be the 
% authority on which you propagate 
them — Tour promiſes of pardon 

B 4 Sand 
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% and immortality are tranſporting— 
M they anſwer the natural and bound- 
c leſs deſires of the human mind; but 
neither zheſe circumſtances alone, 
* nor your ſincerity added to them, 
& are ſufficient to give me a full per- 
* ſuaſion of their accompliſhment, or 
* of your Commiſſion to declare it. 
« I ſee no more than a poſſibility of 
this, until the Being, who alone 
* can pardon and viviſy, gives me 
« ſome more expreſs proof, that the 
* accompliſhment of ſuch promiſes 
<* are conformable to the oeheral plan 
&« of his Government, and that thus 
* both his wiſdom and power are en- 
<« paged to fulfil them.“ 

I here conſider, Sir, the amount of 
internal Characters, as you only can 
make ule of them againſt a Deiſt, and 

: k mean 
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mean to ſhew you, that this uſe is on- 
ly a negative one ; that is, that it pre- 
vents objections being raiſed againſt 
miracles from the precepts and doc- 
trines of Religion; but can give no di- 
reft or poſitive evidence in favour of 


the credibility of theſe miracles. 


What! (will you ſay) is it not worthy 


of God to confirm ſuch an excellent 
Religion by miracles? My anſwer 1s, 
that I have not been let into the ſecrets 
of the Divine Government, the perfect 
knowledge of which can only impow- 
er us to pronounce any procedure wor- 
thy or unworthy of his perfections. 
According to my view of things, it is 
not «#uworthy of the perfections of the 
Deity to confirm ſuch a Religion by 
miracles ; and even bis is ſomething : 
but I am too ignorant to pronounce 
abſolutely, that ſuch a confirmation 1s 

worthy 
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worthy of God, and that his perfecti- 
ons require it, until I ſee the miracles 
themſelves, or know by ſufficient Teſti- 
mony that they have been performed. 
Inſtead, therefore, of ſaying, Sir, that 
the credibility of miracles depends upon 
the internal Characters of Chriſtianity, 
you ought to have ſaid (if I am not 
much miſtaken) that internal Characters 
hinder the doctrines and precepts of 
the Goſpel from jarring with the con- 
cluſion deducible from miracles in fa- 
vour of its Divine origin, 

There 1s, Sir, I acknowledge, in 
the precepts, truths, and promiſes 
of the Goſpel, a kind of evidence 
of a Divine origin, that may be 
called ſentimental; but as this 1s rela- 
tive to a certain caſt of mind, to cer- 
tain degrees of feeling and ſenſibility, 
that are neither aniverſal, nor required 

in 
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in all, we muſt not bring it, with- 
out the utmoſt caution, before the ſe- 
vere tribunal of Evidence, The con- 


ſequences of employing it would be 
dangerous; and though I ſhould grant 
that this is not a certain proof of its 
falſehood; yet it is at leaſt a reaſon 
for uſing it ſparingly. There is no 
doubt but that, when the precepts, 
truths, and promiſes of the Goſpel, in- 
fluence the heart, affections, and acti- 
ons, they ennoble the mind, inſpire 
grand ideas of its Author and its deſti- 
nation, and excite that ſerene hope, 
that calm ſatisfaction, that ſenſe of dig- 
nity, and that anticipating impreſſion 
of future felicity, that none but the 
virtuous Chriſtian can feel: and there 
is no doubt but that zbis fate of mind 
is, to him that poſſeſſes it, a new ſource, 
or at leaſt a ſtrong re-inforcement of 

Evidence. 
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Evidence. It gives new ſtrength to 
all the proofs alledged in favour of 
Chriſtianity : it collects every ray of 
Evidence in the heart, and thus de- 
lightfully perſuades the virtuous Chriſ- 
tian, that Chriſtianity is the offspring 
of Heaven, as well as the friend of 
man. When the Chriſtian ſees the 
harmony that reigns between the 
truths, the precepts, and the promiſes 
of his Religion, and the grand ſcenes 
it opens beyond time — When he ob- 
ferves the candour of its Founders, the 
plainneſs of their ſtyle and manner, 
and yet the ſublimity of the views 
they unfold of the Counſels of the 
Deity ; he feels that this Religion is 
Divine: he has an intimate conviction, 
that it is not the fruit either of error 
or of impoſture : the moral improve- 
ment, and the noble pleaſure it admi- 
| niſters 
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niſters to his heart, carry to that heart 
a ſentimental teſtimony of its truth. 

Bur, after all : ſuppoſing (which I 
ſcarcely believe *) that ſuch a ſentimen- 
tal perſuaſion of the Divinity of Chriſ- 
tianity could be obtained by a view 
alone of its internal Characters; yet 
this will not do againſt an Objector, 
who will tell you, that he has no ſuch 
demonſtrative feelings, and will con- 
clude, perhaps from the ſtreſs laid on 
them, that Chriſtianity is not founded 
in argument. Preſent to him thoſe 
truths, precepts, and promiſes of the 
Goſpel, that excite ſuch feelings, and 
let us ſuppoſe that, in this ſyſtem of 
Religion, there are neither miracles, nor 
pretenſions to miracles. — What will he 


reply? 


® Is this ſentimental perſuaſion in any heart 


totally independent of the belief that Chriſt roſe 
from the Dead ? 


30 
reply? He will reply, that Chriſtianity 
#5 excellent, but not Divine: — He will 
perhaps acknowledge, that Jeſus and 
his Apoſtles were among the Moraliſts 
what Archimedes and Newton were 
among the Mathematicians :—He will 
obſerve, that the precepts of Chriſt 
may be within the ſphere of human Ca- 
pacity, whoſe degrees are various in dif- 
ferent perſons, and whoſe limits, even 
in this part of the great ſcale, it is ſo 
difficult to aſcertain. And, as to the 
expreſs promiſes of pardon and immor- 
tality, the Objector will tell you, that 
they are yet to be accompliſhed, and 
that the certainty of that accompliſh- 
ment is only deducible from thoſe ſam- 
ples of power that were diſplayed by 
Chriſt, when he calmed the tempeſts, 
healed the ſick, aroſe from the dead, 


and ſent down upon his Church the 
| Spirit 
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Spirit of Wiſdom, Victory, and Power. 
It was then (will he ſay, and I think 
with truth) that Chriſt, properly ſpeak- 
ing, ſhewed his Divine Commiſſion. 

If, indeed, we conſider the internal 
Characters of excellence and ſublimity, 
that are ſtamped upon the doctrines 
and precepts of the Goſpel, in compa- 
riſon with the rank and capacities of thoſe 
who promulgated them to the world, 
a contraſt will ariſe to our view that 
changes the nature of the argument. 
The apparent Son of a Jewiſh Carpen- 
ter dies upon the Croſs, by the hands 
of Perſecution : He leaves behind him, 
for his Diſciples, a few fiſhermen, and 
perſons in low life, remarkable for no- 


thing, while he was with them upon 


earth, but profound ignorance, natu- 
ral incapacity, dulneſs of apprehen- 
ſion and erroneous views of their Maſ- 


ter's 
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ter's doctrine, intentions, and king- 
dom. Now it is by theſe, manifeſtly ig- 
norant, dull, and incapable perſons, 
that the ſublime doctrines and truths 
of the Goſpel are recorded and pub- 
liſhed. Here, I ſay, the tenor of the 
argument changes, and here the proof 
of a ſupernatural diſpenſation properly 
commences. Why ?—Becauſe we have 
here a real miracle, and miracles alone 
are the direct proof of a Commiſſion 
immediately Divine. So that, the mo- 
ment we conſider the internal nature 
of the Doctrine and Precepts of Chriſ- 
tlanity, in compariſon with the Charac- 
ters, Situation, and Capacities of the 
Teachers of this Religion, we have got 
a ſtep out of (what is commonly called, 
the ſphere of internal Evidence,) and 
find ourſelves in the ſphere of miracles. 
This compariſon leads us to Divine 


In- 
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Inſpiration, which is a real miracle; 
and every miracle comes under the 
claſs of external Evidence. 

The reſult of the matter then is, 
that, as the purity of the metal does 
not eſtabliſh its rue and permanent va- 


lue, nor aſſure its currency, before it 


be ſtamped externally with the mark 
of the Sovereign, ſo the intrinſic ex- 
cellence of the Doctrines and Precepts 
of a Religion, though they may pro- 
cure it certain marks of reſpect and at- 
tachment, and make It paſs for an uſe- 
ful rule of conduct, will not prove its 
Celeſtial origin, nor give it the autho- 
rity of a Divine Revelation. The pure 
metal will have a certain degree of me- 


rit from its ſubſerviency to ornamept or 


utility, — but there will be no authorita- 
tive obligation to make it an inſtru- 
C ment 
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ment of Commerce, nor can men be 

ſure that its value will be always real. 
To ſpeak without figure or compa- 
riſon, the internal Characters of great- 
neſs, ſimplicity, utility, and impor- 
tance, may ſhine forth in a ſyſtem of 
Religion and Morality, That ſyſtem 
may be honourable to the Divine Per- 
fections, for any thing we know to the 
contrary ; it may tend to the real im- 
provement of human nature, by its 
happy influence in teaching man hu- 
mility, affording him conſolation, ex- 
citing in him hope, and pointing out 
the rule he ought to follow, and the 
mark to which he ſhould tend ;—but 
all theſe marks of intrinſick excellence, 
unattended with viſible and extraordi- 
nary interpoſitions, may appear to ma- 
ny, as not beyond the reach and dic- 
tates of human Wiſdom and the judg- 
2 ment 
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ment-of mankind may be various on 
this head, in proportion to their diffe- 
rent degrees of ſagacity in diſcerning 
the marks and characters of truth. 

Such is the caſe with what is com- 
monly called the internal Evidence of 
the Chriſtian Religion—it 1s inſuffici- 
ent to demonſtrate the Divinity of any 
Religion. 

But, Sir, what you lay down, as in- 
ternal proofs in favour of the Goſpel, 
are, if I am not miſtaken, ſomething 
worſe than inſufficient for this pur- 
poſe ; they would (were they really to 
be found there) rather turn to its diſ- 
credit. This I ſhall ſhew 1n a fol- 
lowing Letter, 
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EEE. 


S I R, 


HE Analogy of Revealed with 

| Natural Religion, and the go- 
vernment of Providence, was one of 
the facts which learned men have em- 
ployed to remove the prejudices of ſo- 
ber Theiſts againſt the Goſpel of Chriſt. 
It is one of the eſſential Characters of 
a true Revelation, that it be conform- 
able with the purer dictates and eſſen- 
tial principles of Natural Religion, 
and that it be not in contradiction with 
the fundamental principles of human | 
knowledge. — Though it may perfect 
natural light, it muſt not contradidt it; 
though it may unfold to view new facts 
relating to our felicity and deſtination, 
yet all its Diſpenſations muſt carry a 
pro- 
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proportion to our preſent ſtate of be- 
ing, and connect it with our future 
proſpects; and thus make the whole 
of our exiſtence a ſeries or chain, of 
which the firſt link is formed in igno- 
rance and corruption, and the ſucceed- 
ing ones aſcend towards perfection and 
felicity. Without this method of pro- 
ceeding, the work of God is neither 
uniform nor conſiſtent; Nature and 
Grace are in contraſt and contradic- 
tion.— How your ideas of the Internal 
Characters of the Chriſtian Religion 
ſquare with this, I leave you to 
Judge. 

Your ſecond propoſition ſets the lan- 
guage of the Deity, in the Conſtitution 
of Nature, in a direct oppoſition with 
the language that is ſpoken in the Diſ- 
penſation of Grace; a conceſſion which 
the Deiſt will turn againſt the latter 
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with no ſmall advantage. If the Re- 
ligion contained in the New Teſta- 
ment be, as you affirm, “ zntirely 
ce zew, both with regard to its object 
e and doctrines, nay TOTALLY unlite 
« every thing which had ever before 
entered into the mind of man;“ it 
can carry with it no degree of evidence, 
but what ariſes from Miracles alone, as 
it can bear no conformity with our na- 
tural faculties; nor can it find a foun- 
dation in thoſe primary notions and 
eſſential truths that are the principles 
of all knowledge and all evidence. 


The mere novelty of a Doctrine is 
ſurely no proof, either of its Truth or 
Divine Origin: For, if it were, the 
fantaſtick dreams of Enthuſiaſts would 
often put in a claim to a divine autho- 
rity. The Goſpel is compoſed of 
Falls, Defirines, Precepts, and Pro- 

mi ſes. 
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miſes.Novelty alone proves neither 
the reality of the firſt, nor the truth of 
the ſecond, nor the obligation of the 
third, nor the certainty or future ac- 
compliſhment of the laſt. Fats, whe- 
ther ordinary or miraculous, muſt be 
proved by Hiſtory ; Do&rines and Pre- 
cepts may be intrinſically uſeful and 
reaſonable, but their Divine Authority 
can only be demonſtrated by Miracles ; 
and the certainty and accompliſhment 
of Promiſes and Threatenings reſt upon 
the ſame foundation. If, indeed, the 
Doctrines and Precepts of a Religion 
carry marks of ſublimity, depth, and 
excellence, diſproportioned to the ca- 
pacities and abilities of the perſons by 
whom it is publiſhed to the world, 
then they bear the characters of a Di- 


vine Revelation; but then, Sir, they _ 


come under your fourth Propoſition, 
G4 and 
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and your ſecond is totally inſignificant 
and uſeleſs, becauſe mere novelty bears 
neither the characters of truth nor of 
authority. Mere novelty does not 
prove (as you affirm it does, in your 
concluſion) that the Chriſtian Religion 
could not have been the work of man, 
or any ſet of men, &c. 

But it happens, unluckily for your 
hypotheſis, that thoſe Characters of 
intire novelty are not really to be found 
in the Religion of the New Teſtament, 
as that Religion is generally underſtood 
by Chriſtians, or as even you yourſelf 
have thought proper to repreſent it; 
and thus your ſecond Propoſition turns 
out inſignificant in every point of 
view. 

The great and diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
rafters of the Goſpel are the poſitive 
declarations of mercy to the penitent, 


of 
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of ſuccour to the humble, and of life 
eternal to all ſincere Chriſtians, con- 
veyed through the interceſſion, and 
ratified by the death and reſurrection 
of a Mediator. This pardoning mer- 
cy, this gracious ſuccour, this eternal 
recompence to ſincere though imper- 
tect obedience, are clearly revealed : 
they conſtitute the clear and eſſential 
articles of the Chriſtian Faith; and 
they adminiſter to man, in this feeble 
dawn, this infancy of his exiſtence, 
the richeſt ſource of conſolation, and 
the nobleſt incentives to virtue and 
moral improvement. Theſe Doctrines 
accompanied with a Moral Law pure 
and perfect, with the moſt ſublime repre- 
ſentations of the unity and perfections 
of the Supreme Being, and the moſt 
awful and ſtriking accounts of a judge- 


ment to come, which is to determine 
the 
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the felicity of the righteous, and cover 
impenitence with confuſion and miſery, 
make the ſum and ſubſtance of the 
Chriſtian Religion. Now, though all 
theſe objects are preſented to us in the 
New Teſtament with ſuch full and 
comfortable evidence as diſpels anxi- 
ety and doubt in an humble and can- 
did mind, and with an intereſting aſ- 
ſemblage of circumſtances, that con- 
firm their certainty, and diſengage 
them from all the abſurdities and er- 
rors that accompany the conjectures of 
ſhort-ſighted mortals; yet it is not true 
to affirm, that they are -utterly unlike 
any thing that before had ever entered 
into the mind of man. The hopes of 
mercy, founded on the clemency and 
placability of the Deity, or of inferior 
Beings, who were worſhipped as his 


Miniſters, appear to have taken place 
in 
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in almoſt all Religions; and, if the 
light of reaſon was capable of de- 
ducing from the Works of God any 
arguments in favour of his goodneſs, 
this muſt have led mortals to hope, at 
leaſt to conjecture, that ſupreme good- 
neſs would temper the ſeverity of 
(what we call) ſtrict juſtice, in favour 
of the penitent offender. I am the 
more inclined to entertain this opinion, 
when J conſider the notion which ſe- 
veral eminent Sages of Antiquity ſeem 
to have had of the juſtice of God: 
they call it the puniLing branch or ſpe- 
cies of the Divine goodneſs, and thus 
they came nearer to the true ſenſe of 
the term Juſtice, in its application to 
the Deity, than certain Theologians, 
who apply that term to the Supreme 
Being in the ſtiff, rigorous, Laus. ſenſe, 
in which it is uſed at Guildhall, or in 

the 
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the Old-Bailey. The Divine attribute 
of Juſtice is, certainly, in its primary 
and general ſenſe, no more than the 
love of righteouſneſs and virtue, and a 
propenſity to promote them; and in 
a ſecondary and more confined ſenſe, 
(or in ſome of its particular exertions) 
it denotes the union of wiſdom and 
goodneſs in the puniſhment of diſorder 
and vice, to repair evil where it could 
not be prevented, 

The ſacrifices of the Heathen Reli- 
gions were founded on this notion, 
whether it was derived from argument 
or tradition; and therefore it is not 
true, that the expreſs promiſe of par- 
don to the penitent, which is one of 


the diſtinctive Characters of the Chriſ- 


tian Religion, is totally unlike' every 
thing which had before entered into the 


mind of man, The Goſpel, indeed, 
admi- 
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adminiſters here a much more ſolid 
foundation of comfort, than could be 
adminiſtered either by Natural Reli- 
gion, or by human tradition; becauſe, 
notwithſtanding the propenſity of 
Divine goodneſs to pardon the peni- 
tent offenders of this globe, (which is 
deducible from reaſon) the ends of the 
Divine Government, and the general 
good of the univerſal ſyſtem, might 
(for aught that we could know with cer- 
tainty) have demanded their puniſh- 
ment—and, as to human tradition, the 
uncertainty of its origin rendered it 
but a feeble ground of conſolation or 
hope. Thus the hopes of mortals 
were mixed with uncertainty ; and, to 
the thinking mind, doubt about a mat- 
ter that ſo eſſentially concerns us, as 
the- pardon of ſin, muſt have produced 
anxiety, And this is the peculiar excel- 
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lence of the Goſpel, that by a poſitive 
declaration, conveyed by a Celeſtial 
Envoy, it confirms the expectations 
that Nature ſuggeſted, and diſpels the 
fears of anxious mortals; and there- 
fore is not totally unlike whatever en- 
tered into the mind of man with re- 
lation to this point. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the expreſs 


promiſe of ſuccour to the humble, which 
is made in the Goſpel. It is analogous 
to the notions that were generally en- 
tertained by the wiſeſt Philoſophers of 
the Heathen World, with reſpect to 


the infirmities of human nature, 


and the neceſſity of a divine influ- 
ence to ſuſtain the feeble ſteps of man 
in the paths of virtue. The ancient 


and modern Platoniſts aſſert the rea- 


lity of this influence in numberleſs 
paſſages of their Writings ; and what 
they 
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they advanced from the conjectures of 
reaſon has been happily confirmed by 
Divine Revelation. 

With reſpect to the Do&rine of Im- 
mortality, and a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, you yourſelf, Sir, 
acknowledge, that it was taught by 
ſome of the Philoſophers of Antiquity, 
though mixed with much doubt and 
uncertainty ; and thus you cannot ſay, 
that this efſential and capital part of 
the Chriſtian Revelation was fotalhy 
unlike every thing which had ever entered 
into the mind of man. 


Nor is the morality of the Goſpel, 
though carried to a much higher point 
of purity and perfection, than even the 
ſcience of morals appeared in the beſt 
productions of the Pagan Sages, fe- 
tally unlike what we find in the Writ- 
ings of Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero; 

and 
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and as much may be ſaid of the Scrip- 
ture Doctrines concerning the perfec- 
tions of the Supreme Being. 

Thus then it appears, that ſome of 
the leading and fundamental doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, as they are underſtood 
by the generality of the Chriſtian 
World, were delineated (indeed in a 
feeble and imperfect manner) in the 
opinions that were entertained relative 
to Religion and Morality in the times 
that preceded the Goſpel. What, 
therefore, is intirelj new in the Goſpel, 
is not, as you obſerve, its ſyſtem of 
Religion, but the particular nature, 
characters, and circumſtances of the 
Celeſtial Envoy, who taught, con- 
firmed, and propagated this Divine 
Religion upon earth, by his Miniſtry 
while alive, and by his power, when 

he 
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he had been raiſed from the Croſs to 
everlaſting dominion. | 

But this, perhaps, you will not 
think ſufficient to invalidate your ſe- 
cond Propoſition ; becauſe I have net 
taken your view of the Chriſtian ſyſtem 
into conſideration, in ſhewing that the 
doctrine of the Goſpel is analogous, 
inſtead of being «t#erly diſſimilar to all 
the notions of mankind, previous to 
its publication. I ſhall therefore now 
conſider your repreſentation of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and hope to con- 
vince you, that, even upon its baſis, 
your ſecond Propoſition does not hold 
true. 

You affirm then, firſt, that © the 
« objef of this Religion is intirely new, 
and is this: to prepare us, by a 
e ſtate of probation, for the king- 
dom of Heaven.” And you 

_—_— affirm, 
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affirm, that, previous to the 
„ preaching of Chriſt and his Apoſ- 
ce tles, no ſuch prize was ever 
„hung out to mankind, nor any 
means preſcribed for the attainment 
of it.“ To have reaſoned with 
preciſion, you ought, Sir, to have 
kept cloſer to the terms of your Pro- 
poſition, and ſaid, that a ſtate of pro- 
bation for futurity was totally unlike 
every thing which had before entered 
into the mind of man. However, as I 
cannot ſuppoſe that you defigned to 
retract this Propoſition when you came 
to explain it, I ſhall, in diſcuſſing this 
point, keep to zhoſe terms, which you 
have ſomewhat changed and ſoftened ; 
though in reality,. even with theſe mo- 
difications, the Propg/ition is ſtill inca- 
pable of defence. 


A 25 of probation for a FER re 
ſcene 
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ſcene was certainly one of the moſt 
natural conjectures that could enter 
into a reflecting mind, who believed a 
Deity, or Deities, and had any noti- 
ons, however imperfect, of a moral 
Government in the Univerſe. It ſeems 
agreeable to the reaſon of things, that 
all rational Creatures whatſoever 
ſhould, for ſome time, be in a ſtate of 
trial, as we can ſcarcely, if at all, 
form a notion of a finite Being's arrive- 
ing at either knowledge, or virtue, but 
by progreſſive obſervation, experience, 
and practice, proceeding from ſmall 
and imperfe& beginnings. This idea 
1s confirmed by what we obſerve of 
the proceedings of Providence in the 
Natural World. Though Beings of 
different degrees of excellence are 
formed by creating wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs, yet it is remarkable that 
"03 the 
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the moſt excellent have their feeble 
beginnings, as well as thoſe of the 
loweſt order. The lofty Oak riſes gra- 
dually to its pre-eminence in the foreſt 
from a ſmall feed, as well as the moſt 
diminutive plant : In all the Orders of 
Being known to us, the Law of gra- 
dual improvement 1s the ſame, from a 
mite to a Newton; and it probably 
takes place in all ſpheres, from a New- 
ton to the higheſt of finite Beings. 
Every thing in the nature, ſtate, and 
circumſtances of Man, in particular, 
adminiſters, to the moſt ſuperficial Ob- 
ſerver, the ſtrongeſt intimations of 
this. A Nature, ſuſceptible of virtue 
or vice, as the influence of reaſon, or 
the impulſe of *paſſions, predominate, 
capable of being adorned with uſeful 
knowledge, or vilified by brutal igno- 


rance, placed in a ſtate where a variety 
of 
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of objects, relations, and circum- 
ſtances, furniſnes the means of moral 
improvement or degradation; and 
thus ſuſceptible of high degrees of well- 
being or ſuffering. All this points out 
trial actually exiſting, a ſtate of pro- 
bation, relative to ſome important end 
and purpoſe. This end and purpoſe can- 
not be only the improvement attain- 
able in this preſent life ; the improve- 
ment of our powers and faculties 1s 
ſcarcely arrived at any degree of per- 
fection, the virtues, acquired by re- 
flexion and experience, have ſcarcely 
time to diſplay their energy and beau- 
ty, when we are called away from this 
tranſitory ſcene; and, if there were not 
one more exalted and happy to ſucceed 
it, the efforts and improvement of the 
virtuous and the wiſer part of mankind 
would be to no purpoſe. Now this 
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view of the ſtate of man, as a Being 
capable of degrees of perfection, which 
none attain to in a preſent life, cut off 
from that life in the midſt of his pro- 
greſs, and (which is the caſe of che 
Virtuous) at the very time when he has 
acquired, by trial, the capacity of 
adorning and enjoying exiſtence in the 
beſt manner: this view, I ſay, muſt 
have intimated to the wiſe and atten- 
tive Obſerver, in all ages, the notion 
of a future ſcene ; where enjoyment will 
anſwer improvement, and improvement 
ſhall be carried to higher degrees of 
perfection. I don't mean, that this 
Concluſion would occur to the gene- 
rality of mankind :—It might occur to 
the attentive Obſerver of nature, and the 
viſible conſtitution of things; and that it 
did occur to many of the ancient Philo- 
ſophers, is evident from their writings. 
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It 1s true, there has been much 
learned duſt raifed in the controverſy 
between ſome late Writers about the 
Opinions of the Ancients in relation to 
the :mmortality of the ſoul, and a future 
tate of rewards and puniſhments. It is, 
however, agreed on all ſides, that both 


were taught by the Philoſophers, and 


embraced by the people. And, though 
it ſhould be granted that ſeveral Philo- 
ſophic ſects did not believe any thing 
more than the immortality of the ſoul, 
and its infiſion into the common Eternal 
Principle, or 76 %, and only taught the 
doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, on account of its influence on 
the happineſs and order of civil ſoci- 
ety ; what then? This is no more a 
proof, that all the Philofophers of an- 
tiquity diſbelieved this doctrine, or 
taught it only with political views, 
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than the Deiſm of ſeveral of our mo- 
dern Sages, and perhaps of ſome of 
our modern Prieſts, will be a proof to 
Poſterity, that Chriſtianity was not 
believed in Europe in the eighteenth 
Century.—Beſides, it is evident, that, 
generally ſpeaking, the Infidelity of 
the Philoſophers rather regarded the 
fabulous accounts of the Poets, and 
the abſurd notions of the vulgar, with 
reſpect to the nature, place, and man- 
ner of future rewards and puniſhments, 
than the reality of theſe rewards and 
puniſhments. 

Now it is evident, that future re- 
wards and puniſhments, in their very 


nature, imply a previous ſtate of pro- 


bation and trial, in which the Virtuous 
run a race, encounter difficulties, and 
overcome temptations to obtain the 
prize. And, ſuppoſing the notions 
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of this ſtate of probation and theſe 
conſequent rewards ever ſo imperfect, 
and blended with ever ſo many abſur- 
dities and errors; and granted, (which 
we muſt do) that they were rather ob- 
jets of probable conjecture, than of 
perfect certainty ; it ſtill remains a 
groundleſs and indefenſible Propoſition 
to afſert that the ſtate of probation, as 
it is deſcribed in the Goſpel, is totally 
unlite any thing that had ever before en- 
tered into the mind of man, or is a Doc- 
trine intirely new. 

And, indeed, Sir, all your illuſtra- 
tions of this ſecond Propoſition either 
ſhew that you forgot its ſtriẽt contents, 
or that you were ſenſible of its weak - 
neſs, For, in theſe Illuſtrations, ® 
you - only ſhew that Chriſtianity has 
great advantages over the doctrines of 


Page 21, 22, 23, 4th Edit, 
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the ancient Philoſophers, both in its 
dire& and ultimate end, and in the 
excellence of the means it employed 
for its attainment; and this is unde- 
niable, but it does not prove what 
your Propoſition announced. 7 

Is it poſſible then, that the notion of 
this ſtate's being a ſtate of probation 
ſhould never haveentered into the mind 
of man, when, as you tell us yourſelf, 
<« this notion is confirmed by every 
e thing which we ſee around us—that 
ce it is the only key, which can open 
* to us the deſigns of Providence in 
e the ceconomy of human affairs, the 
<* only clue that can guide us through 
„ that pathleſs Wilderneſs, and the 
* only plan on which this world could 
** poſſibly have been formed, or on 
* which the Hiſtory of it can be com- 
* prehended or explained.” 
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The next thing you mention, in 
proof of your ſecond Propoſition, is, that 
«the Doctrines of this Religion are 
* equally new with the object. To 
prove this, inſtead of pointing out 
theſe Doctrines with order, and de- 
fining them with preciſion, you give us 
the following miſcellaneous bundle of 


vagus 'aſſcetioina * The Doctrines of 


« this Religion (ſay you) contain ideas 


< of God, of Man, of the preſent and 


«a future life, totally unheard of, 


and quite diſſimilar from any which 


had ever been thought on, previous 


« to. its publication.“ As yet we 
have only aſſertion. Where are your 


proofs 2 Of the four objects, with re- 
ſpect to which you maintain that the 
Doctrines of the Goſpel are new and un- 


heard of, you begin with the two laſt, 
8 con- 
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contrary to all method, and tell us, 
that © no other (Religion) ever drew 
« ſo juſt a portrait of the worthleſſneſs 
&* of this world, and all its purſuits, 
tc nor exhibited ſuch diſtin, lively. 
« and exquifite pictures of the joys of 
ts another, of the Reſurrection of the 
« dead, the laſt Judgment, and the 
Triumphs of the Righteous in that 
* tremendous day.“ 

Here, again, we have till aſſer- 
tions, and no proof; and even your aſ- 


ſertions are ſtrangely expreſſed. © Pray 


« worthy Sir, what do you mean by 


<« the 2wortbleſſneſs of this world ? The 
term to me appears neither philoſophical 
nor #beological, nor clear; it. even ſa- 
yours of invective and ill humour; or, 
at beſt, ſuppoſes the object to which 


. Page 27. 


it 
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it is applied diveſted of every kind of 


excellence and merit. The world, 


phyſical and moral, is the only object 
from whence we derive the knowledge 
and proofs of the exiſtence and per- 
fections of a Supreme Being; and 
ſurely, in this point of view, it cannot 
be a worthleſs world. — The world 
again, amidſt all its imperfections, 
exhibits noble ſcenes of beauty and 
grandeur, harmony, and order ; rich 


materials for the acquiſition of uſeful 


and delightful knowledge ; and many 
ſources of pleaſure and enjoyment, 
ſuited both to our inferior and more 
refined faculties and powers ;—in this 
ſecond point of view, it 1s not ſurely a 
worthleſs world, —and farther ; till, 
the world is (as you ſay and I too) a 
ſtate of trial and probation for nobler 
ſcenes of Being in futurity ;—and, as 


this 
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this is an appointment of infinite wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, it cannot be in 
this ſenſe that you conſider our globe 
as a worthleſs world; for this would be 
contradicting what you had before ad- 
vanced.— If, by the worthleſſueſs of the 
world, you mean that its external ad- 
vantages are tranſitory in their dura- 
tion, incapable of ſatisfying the deſires, 
or completing the felicity of a ratio- 
nal and immortal Being; that they are 
mixed with diſappointments, perils, 
pain, ſuffering, and various ſources of 
diſtreſs; that folly and vice, in various 
forms, are interſperſed with pretty cer- 
tain appearances of wiſdom and virtue; 
—if you mean this, —all this is true; 
but even then the expreſſion is harſh, and 
the Doctrine is not new nor peculiar to 
the Goſpel. The obſervation and ex- 
perience of mankind, in all ages, have 
ren- 
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rendered this truth palpable, and the 
complaints and ſighs of the human 
race have ever been abundant on this 
ſubject, nay — perhaps, exaggerated. 

As to what you call the di, 
lively, and exquiſite pictures of the joys 
of a future world, of the Reſurrection 
of the dead, and a laſt Judgment, that 
are drawn in the Goſpel ;——they will 
not detain us long. They are indeed 
infinitely ſuperior to the fiftions of the 
Poets, and the notions of the Philoſo- 
phers of ancient times; but this does 
not prove that they are totally unlike 
every thing of that kind that bad before 
entered into the mind of man ; and this 
they ought to be, in order to ſerve as 
examples of the truth of your ſecond 
Propoſition. —In ſpeaking of theſe pic- 
tures, you employ the terms diftin#, 
lively and exquifite; the two latter 

terms 
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terms are proper, — for the pleaſures of 
futurity are deſcribed in Scripture in 
terms moſtly metaphorical, that they 
might be proportioned to our preſent 
mode of conception; but a diſtin? ac- 
count of theſe pleaſures has been with- 
held by the ſacred Writers for the 
wiſeſt reaſons. It does not yet appear, ſays 
an inſpired Apoſtle, what we ſhall be; 
and another Apoſtle, who, favoured 
beyond the lot of Mortality, obtained 
a tranſitory ſight of the invilible 
World, declared, that the things he 
perceived there were unutterable. All 
that we can collect from the literal ex- 
preſſions of the ſacred Writers, on 
this ſubject, is, that our knowledge 
and benevolence ſhall be increaſed 


and purified from every mixture of 


error and malignity, and that ſin and 
ſuffering ſhall have no place in thoſe 


happy 


dge 
aſed 
> of 


and 
hoſe 
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happy Regions. This is ſurely 2 
great deal: but the Declaration is 
general, communicates no new ideas 
with reſpect to all the particulars of 
future enjoyments; and you know, 
Sir, that particulars alone conſtitute 
diſtin? and adequate ideas. The Fi- 
gures and Parables, employed to re- 
preſent the Kingdom of Heaven, give 
us reaſon to expect ſomething very 
great and glorious in a future ſcene, but 
leave us in the dark about the place, 
manner, objects, connections, and o- 
ther circumſtances of an intereſting 
kind. Our bleſſed Saviour, in his Pa- 


ables of the Talents, ſeems to repre- 
ent it as an active ſtate, but gives no 


ntimation of the objects on which this 
tivity ſhall be employed. —The A- 
oſtles repreſent it under the general 
otion of reward, under the compa- 

E lſon 
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riſon of ſeed-time and harveſt; — and 
if St. John, in the Revelations, de- 
ſcends ſometimes into a ſeeming de- 
tail of particulars, yet, undoubtedly, | 
theſe are no more than allegorical vi- | 
ſions deſigned to intimate the ſub- 
lime ſcenes of future Glory, of which 
the images uſed by the Apoſtle are 
intended to give us only a general and 
confuſed idea, which is, however, 
adapted to excite delightful hopes. 
Any thing that we can conclude about 
theſe matters 1s from the probable con- 
jectures of Reaſon, from ſome feeble 
concluſions founded in analogy ; and 
ſurely no words could be more proper 
to ſhew us that the ſacred Writers ne- 
ver intended to convey 4itin ideas of 
the Celeſtial felicity, than thoſe of the be 
Apoſtle to the Corinthians, (if his 


words relate to a future ſtate) when ae 
+ 2 he 


1 
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he ſaid, Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God has pre- 
pared for them that love him. 1 Cor. ii. 
9. You quote this paſſage in another 
place, and tell us, that * it deſcribes 


* ſublimely the future joys reſerved 


for the Righteous, by declaring, 


* that they are ſuperior to all deſcrip- 
< tion,” - whether this be a Bull or an 


Epigram, I ſhall not decide; but it 


ſhews that we muſt not look upon'it 
as one of the peculiarities of the Goſ- 
pel, that it deſcribes diftin#ly the fu- 
ture felicities of the Righteous *. 

E 2 You 


* The truth of the matter is, that the Text 
here mentioned was not defigned by the Apo- 
ſtle to deſcribe, either diftin&ly or indiſtinctiy, 
the joys and felicity of a future World, but to 
Mew that the Chiefs and Leaders of the Jews, 

whom 
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You muſt not, however, imagine 
that I mean here to diminiſh the en- 
comiums due to the Goſpel on this 
head; for, on the contrary, theſe im- 
perfect notices of the particular circum- 
ances of our future felicity are evi- 
dent rwarks of the Divine Wiſdom. 
If this felicity were diſtinfly repre- 
ſented, it muſt have been deſcribed 
in its progreſſive growth through an 
endleſs duration; but how render fuch 
a deſcription intelligible to mortals ? 
The object 1s quite diſproportioned to 


our faculties, The infant, in the cra- . 
dle, might as eaſily comprehend the 
N J 
| 
whom the Apoſtle calls in the verſe preceding) | 
the Princes of this World, had no notion of the d 
ſcheme, the nature, the intention, and end of '& 
the Goſpel Diſpenſation, For, if they had had It 
any true conception of this, they would not have * 


crucified the Lord of Glory. 
plea- 
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pleaſures and occupations - of active 
youth, and the plans and enjoyments 
of maturer years, as we (in this feeble 
dawn of exiſtence, in which our views, 
even of the objects that ſurround us, 
are confuſed and inadequate) could 
underſtand a deſcription of the cele- 
ſtial happineſs : for this happineſs may 
be founded upon new inlets of per- 
ception and ſenſation, new aſpects of 
love and benevolence, new modifica- 
tions of a material frame, of which 
neither Locke's five external Senſes, nor 
Hutcheſon's eight or nine internal ones, 
will qualify us to entertain any, the 
moſt diſtant notion. 
' Nay—were it poſſible to convey a 
diſtin idea of the future feliciry of 
Chriſtians, it would not be expedient. 
It would pour upon our feeble eye- 
balls a blaze of light that would 

E.2 dazzle 
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dazzle and confound them ;—it would 
fill the mind with an aſtoniſhment 
- that would over-power all its facul- 
ties; it would ſuſpend our attention 
to ſome of the molt eſſential relations 
and duties of life, and defeat, in 
many reſpects, the purpoſes of the 
ſtate of probation in which we are 
placed it would, at leaſt; render 
our preſent condition diſagreeable, 
and all our temporal enjoyments in- 
1 

It is therefore, in my opinion, an 
evidence, I will not ſay of the Divine 
Miſſion, but of the Wiſdom of the 
Goſpel-Writers, that they have not 
pretended, any more than their Maſ- 
ter, to give diſtinct ideas of future feli- 
city. The Philoſophers and Poets of 
antiquity, and the more modern A- 


poſtles of Mahomet and Odin, have 
| given 
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given much more circumſtantial de- 
ſcriptions of à future ſtate, than the 
Chriſtian Writers ;—but they are falſe 
and extravagant. 

There is ſomething, indeed, diſtin- 
guiſhing and peculiar in the Scripture- 
doctrine of the Reſurrection of the 
Body ;—this is a Doctrine truly un- 
known to the ancient Sages, and it 
was delivered to the World by Divine 
Revelation, before the diſcoveries of 
corporeal transformations in the ani- 
mal world had adminiſtered a pre- 
ſumption drawn from analogy in fa- 
vour of this Doctrine. But we have 
already ſhewn that novelty alone does 
not prove either the truth or Divine 
Origin of any doctrine, and the Re- 
ſurrection of the Body muſt reſt upon 
a promiſe, aſcertained to be Divine 
by a-miraculous Teſtimony, 

E 4 I pro- 
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I proceed, however, to ſhew, that 
even the Doctrines you alledge as II- 
luſtrations of your ſecond Propoſition 
don't even bear the marks of that in- 
tire novelty you attribute to them.— 
I don't think myſelf obliged to exa- 
mine the truth of what you advance, 
p-. 27, where you tell us, that *“ no 
other Religion has ever repreſented 
the Supreme Being in the Character 
of three Perſons united in one Gad ,” 
. becauſe, in a note on this paſſage, you 
have declared it improper and unne- 
ceſſary to decide what kind of union 
this is. Many learned Men have pre- 
tended to find a Trinity in the Divine 
Eſſence clearly expreſſed in the ſacred 
Books of the Chineſe, Perſians, Chal- 
deans, Egyptians, and Grecians: (not 
to ſpeak of the Writings of the Old 
Teſtament, whoſe Declarations on this 
head 
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head T ſuppoſe you blend with thoſe 


of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles :) 
Thus Plutarch tells us, that the Per- 
ſian Oromaſdes thrice augmented, or 
triplicated himſelf, De Iſide & Oſir. 
and the Perſian Magi celebrate, to this 
very day, a ſolemn feſtival in honour 
of the Terradcies, or Threefold My- 
thras. It appears moreover, from 
the teſtimonies of learned Men, that 
what the Perſians called Oromaſdes, 
Mythras, and Mythra, were called by 
the Chaldeans Life, Iutellect, and Scul; 
by the Chineſe Hi, , and Ouei; by 
the Egyptians Eicton, Emeph, and 
Ptba *; and the Hebrews A, EI, 


* The Egyptians, according to the teſtimony 
of Damaſcius, looked upon theſe three Hypo- 
ſtaſos as one Eſſence incomprehenſible, above all 
knowledge, and praiſed him under the name 
of Darkneſs, hrice repeated. 


and 
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and Ruach. It is alſo well known 
that Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato 
had like ideas of a Divine Trinity. 
How far this Tri-4nion reſembled what 
you repreſent as the Chriſtian Doctrine 
on that ſubject, I cannot determine; 
becauſe you have not thought 1t ex- 
pedient to tell us whether you con- 
ſider the unity of the Three Perſons 
in one God, as an Unity of Counſel, 
Equality, or Eſſence; but it is evi- 
dent, that the tenets of Eaſtern Na- 
tions, above mentioned, are far from 
being totally unlike the Doctrines of 
the Trinity“ in our Theological Syſ- 

tems; 


If it is alledged, that this Doctrine of a 
Trinity was derived, by Tradition, from ſome 
Antedilavian Revelation; then the Doctrine is 
not peculiar to Chriſtianity.— And beſides: 
where are the proofs of this Tradition? We lee, 

every 
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tems; and they are ſufficient to prove 
your precipitation, in aſſerting, that 
no other Religion, except the Chriſ- 
tian, „has ever repreſented the Su— 
« preme Being in the Character of 

Three Perſons united in one God.” 
Nay were it demonſtrated, that the 
notions of a Trinity, which are to be 
found in the Theological Syſtems of 
the Pagan Sages, were derived from 
ſome primitive Revelation, Judaical or 
Patriarchal, yet their being previous 
to the Chriſtian Revelation is ſtill ſuf- 
ficient 


every day, into what crude fancies learned Men 
are betrayed by inveſtigations of this kind, 
where the traces are ambiguous and uncer- 
tain : we are greatly in the dark about the origin 
of many opinions, which various circumſtances, 
unknown to us, may have contributed to pro- 
pagate, Thank Heaven! the Divine ' Autha- 
rity of the Chriſtian Religion does not depend 
on any diſcuſſions of this kind. 
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ficient to invalidate your argument, 
unleſs you think fit to change the 
title of your Book, and call it 4 View 
of the Internal Evidence not only of 
Chriſtianity, but alio of Judaiſm and 
every other Revelation. | 

To this error, in point of fact, you 
have in the next paragraph added a 
ſtriking one in point of rea/oning, when 
you affirm, © that no other Religion 
has attempted to reconcile thoſe 
* ſeemingly contradictory, but both 
* true Propoſitions, the contingency of 
future events and the fore- knowleage 
* of God, or the free-will of the crea- 
* ture with the over-ruling grace of 
« the Creator.” That theſe Propo- 
fitions are both true, I firmly believe, 
as well as you; that they are both al- 
ſerted in he ſacred Writings is equally 
evident; and, if this is all you mean 


by 
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by their being reconciled in theſe Wri- 
tings, then we can have no contro- 
verſy upon that head. But I, in my 
ſimplicity, have always imagined that 
by reconciling two Doctrines, in ap- 
pearance contradictory, was meant 
the finding out an intermediate link 
that connected them, together, ſome 
point of contact that made them co- 
here, ſome propoſition that ſhewed, 
not only that they were both true ſe- 
parately conſidered, but were allo con- 
ſiſtent when compared together; and 
I muſt confeſs my ignorance, or ar- 
raign your ſagacity ſo far, as to de- 
clare, that no ſuch intermediate link 
or propolition have I ever found in 
the Holy Scriptures, - nor any attempt 
made there towards its diſcovery. 
It ſuch an attempt had been made, it 
would have been ſucceſsful, and would 

have 
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have ſaved a world of trouble, wrang- 
ling, and ſubtility to the Neceſitarian 
Metaphyſicians from Zeno to Leib- 
nitz, and to the Predeſtinarian Divines 
from St. Auguſtin to Auguſtus Top- 
lady. But the Sacred Writers knew 
too well the limits of the human un- 
derſtanding to attempt the ſolution of 
a queſtion which is undoubtedly re- 
ſerved for another and a more exten- 
ſive ſcene of light and knowledge. 
Like the Properties of Aſymptotes, 
the two Propoſitions in queſtion are 
ſuſceptible of demonſtration, yet ſtill 
remain unreconciled and incompre- 

henſible—here below. 
You add - no other Religion has 
“ fo fully declared the mecefſity of 
* wickedneſs and puniſhments, yet fo 
« effeually inſtructed individuals to 
<< reſiſt te one, and to eſcape the 
other.“ 
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« other.” I ſuppoſe you meant to 
ſay the neceſſity of connecting puniſhment 


with wickedneſs, and yet you have let 


the phraſe paſs otherwiſe through four 
Editions. If this phraſe be neither a 
flip of the pen, nor an error of the 
preſs, I muſt be ſo free as to aſk 
you, what you mean by the neceſſity of 
wickedneſs ? that by your explication 
of this we may know, what idea yow 
intend to communicate by effefual re- 
ſiſtance to what is zeceſſary. For, if 
this neceſſity be ab/ol/ute, then accord- 
ing to your Doctrine the Goſpel has 
taught us to reſiſt what is irre/iflible,, 
and may equally teach us to do what 


is impoſſible. And, if by the ambigu- - 


ous term in queſtion, you mean what 
the Metaphyſicians call Hypotbetical or 
Moral Neceſſity, I muſt beg leave to 


tell, you that this is not any neceſſity 
at 
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at all, unleſs you confound neceſſity 
with contingence, an abule of terms, 
indeed, that is too common, both 
among Metaphyſicians and Divines “. 
I don't recolleft, that the Scripture 
ſpeaks any where of the meceſſity of 
Wickedneſs. It mentions often the 
tyrannical influence of vicious habits, 
and repreſents the difficulty of over- 
coming them in ſtrong, figurative, and 
popular terms, which expreſs a cer- 
titude, that, in ſome caſes and ſome 
perſons, they ſhall not be overcome, 
but imply, in a ſtrict and Philoſophi- 
cal ſenſe, neither the impalſibility of 
reſiſtance, nor the neceſſity of ſub- 
Jection. And it is not improper to 


* 'The diviſion of neceſſity into a#/clute and 
+ Fiypothetical, reſembles that of the Iriſh Dia- 
lectician, who ſaid that all honeſt men might 
be dividcd into juſt and unjuſt, 


remark 


all 
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remark here, that, if the word certitude 
were ſubſtituted in the place of neceſ- 
fity, it would remove much ambi- 
guity and inaccuracy in both our Phi- 
loſophical and Theological Diſquiſi- 
tions, 

It is alſo going too far to ſay that 
no other Religion pretended to 
« oive any account of the depravity 
| * of man, or to point out any re- 
% medy for it *.” If by an account 
here you mean a narration, the aſſer- 
tion is contrary to fact; for the reli- 
gious Annals of all the Eaſtern Na- 
- tions, of the Chineſe, Indians, Per- 
ſians, and Grecians, more eſpecially 
the ſyſtems of Pythagoras and Plato r, 
mention not only the depravity, buteven 


4 
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t + See the Phzdrus of this „ and 
all his- P olit. 
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the fall of intelligent and happy Beings 
from order and felicity. From what 
tradition they derived this fact, it is not 
ealy to inveſtigate at this time of 
day; but their knowing any thing 
at all of the matter is ſufficient to in- 
validate your aſſertion that the Goſpel 
alone has pretended to give any ac- 
* count of the depravity of man,” 
unleſs by the Goſpel you mean not 
only the New Teſtament, but all the 
traditions both of the patriarchal and / 
even of the antediluvian ages. 

But perhaps, by giving an account of 
the depravity of man, you mean c- 
counting for it; i. e. ſnewing how it 
happened, and by what methods it was 
brought about. Now, even in this 
. ſenſe of the expreflion, it is not exact 
to affirm, that the Goſpel alone has 
ever pretended to account for the 

2 < depra- 
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« depravity of man.” You might 
have been fatisfied with maintaining, 
that the Goſpel has accounted for it 
in the beſt manner, though the wiſ- 


: dom of the ſacred writers has not 
* thought proper to enter, on this head, 
J into ſuch a circumſtantial detail as is 
_ adapted to remove all obſcurity. * 
as 1 But, 
Jt 


* I acknowledge, without heſitation, the ob- 
ſecurity of ſome of the narrations and doctrines of 
Scripture. Here below we &now but in part the 
diſpenſation of grace, as well as the ways of 
Providence. Chriſtianity is a plan of Divine 
Wiſdom, that is to have' its full execution in 
eternity; and it is, therefore, only in a future 
ſcene, that we can hope to ſee tiny its vari- 
ous parts, and the harmony of the ele. The 
parts of this plan that are proportioned to our 
capacities, and conducive to our religious and 
moral improvement, are deſigned to occupy us 
here, what is myſterious, at preſent, will nobly 
exerciſe our faculties hereafter. 
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But, however that may be, it 1s not 
true, that no attempt had ever been 
made to give any account of the de- 
pravity of man; ſince it is certain, 
that the ſages of antiquity have pre- 
tended to account for the fall and de- 
pravity of man in their own way. 
Plato's account of the matter, among 
others, is curious. You may ſee it in ſe- 
veral places in his writings. In his Phæ. 
drus more eſpecially he imputes the fall 
of men from the etherial and primitive 
earth, © to their neglecting to follow 
the God-guide into the Supra-celeſtial 
place, where truth was to be ſeen in 
<« its ſource : to their taking up with 
« neftar and ambroſia (i. e. ſenſual 
* and accidental felicity) in conſe- 
<« quence of which they became heavy 
* and ſluggiſh, broke their wings, 


„fell down _—_ the earth and entered 
into 
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te jnto human bodies, more or leſs vile 
ee according as they had been more 
ce or leſs elevated — Then it was that 
« good and evil were blended to- 
* oether,” 


Equally groundleſs is the aſſertion, 


that no attempt had ever been made, 
before the Goſpel, to point out any 


remedy for the depravity of man. 
No remedy, indeed, ſo effectual as 
that of the Goſpel, was ever exhibited 
to the world ; but to ſay that no other 
was ever thought of, or even that the 
remedy of the Goſpel was totally diſſimi- 
lar to every thing that had been though; 
of previous to its publication, betrays 
a ſtrange unacquaintance with, or at 
leaſt an unaccountable inattention to 
the ſtate of Philoſophy and Religion, 
in the different periods of the world. 
In the fragments of the Orpheic, Py- 


F 3 thago- 
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thagorean, Platonick, and Stoick f. 
Philoſophy, in the accounts that He- hi 
rodotus, Iamblichus, and Euſebius give 


us of the religious doctrines and moral 4 
precepts of the Egyptian Sages, we a 
find the nobleſt rules laid down for WW c 
the reſtoration of the ſoul to its primi- Wl < 
tive purity ; but theſe rules, indeed, 60 
were mixed with enthuſiaſm, and un- fa 
ſupported by any ſuccours or proſpects ¶ re 
equal to thoſe which Chriſtianity ad- vi 
miniſters. They were, - however, far la 
from being in oppoſition to theſe rules: © 
they were not even «unlike them. Prayer, i A 


faith, the contemplation of the Deity, 
virtue to purify from ſenſual folly, 
truth to recover the Divine Image, 


and charity and love, which are rays Wl + 

drawn from the eſſence of God, were en 

the means preſcribed by theſe Sages, I p 

to reſtore man from his depravity and b 
ä from 
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from the miſerable h N of 
his fall. 

You add, in the very next para- 
graph, No other (Religion) has 
e yentured to declare the unpardonable 
© nature of ſin, without the influence 
of a mediatorial interpoſition, and 
ea vicarious atonement. from the ſuf- 
* ferings of a Superior Being.“ How 
far the puniſhment of ſin may be ir- 
remiſſible or unpardonable without a 
vicarious atonement, or the expiatory 
ſacrifice of a ſuperior Being, is a queſ- 
tion, whoſe determination 4 priori is 


perhaps beyond the bounds of our 
feeble and ſhort- ſighted reaſon. Known 


unto God alone are the depths and im- 
menſity of his ways, and it does not 
belong to mortals to preſcribe limits to 
the freedom of his grace, nor to the 
extent of his ſovereign wiſdom and 
power. He is bound by no neceſſity, 
but the moral one of acting conform - 
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ably to his ſovereign perfections, and 
what theſe perfections require, is, in 
many caſes, known to us only by di- 
vine revelation, The Scriptures. point 
out the method, choſen by the Divine 
wiſdom, mercy, and juſtice, for the 
falvation of ſinners, even the media- 
tion, ſufferings, and death of Chriſt, 
our Redeemer, who gave bis life a ran- 
ſom for many, and who by his perfect 
facrifice deprived death of its ſting, 
and the grave of its victory. The 
Scriptures declare, that, through this 
mediation, the pardon of ſin, the ſuc- 
cours of grace, and the bleſſings of 
immortality, are adminiſtered to men. 
This declaration is ſufficient for us: it 
is the object of our faith, and the prin- 
cipal ſource of conſolation and hope to 
ſinful man. It is therefore needleſs 
to carry our ſpeculations farther, and 
to conclude poſitively, from the choice 
of this method, that ſin was abſolutely 


un- 
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unpardonable by any other, or by a 
ſovereign act of the ſupreme Law-giv- 
er. If we conſider this mediation of 
Chriſt as the beſt method of ſalvation, 
it may be then, in a moral and hypo- 
thetical ſenſe, conſidered as neceſſary, 
and the only method morally poſſible, 
becauſe it was Te:ro (Hebrews 11. 10.) 
i. e. worthy of God, and ſuitable to 
his perfections; and it is only in this 
hypothetical ſenſe of neceſſity that it is 
allowable to maintain, that God could- 
not have pardoned fin, without the 
expiatory facrifice of the Redeemer. 
This affirmation reſts upon the princi- 
ple, that God cannot do any thing but 
what is worthy of his perfections, and 
what 1s the beſt, all things conſidered; 
and upon this principle it may be ſaid, 
that God cannot do any thing but 
what he actually does, if, in the infi- 
nite reſources of his wiſdom, there be 
no two methods poſſible, that are 

equally 
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equally adapted to bring about the 
ſame end,. which laſt circumſtance we 
cannot poſitively determine. 

To determine whether or not ſin is 
unpardonable without an expiation, we 
muſt conſider, before all things, what 
the pardon of ſin means. But, before 
we can form a juſt notion of the na- 
ture of pardon, we muſt fix with pre- 
ciſion our ideas of the nature of pu- 
niſbment, becauſe this is what pardon 
is deſigned to remove. Puniſhment, 
in general, is a certain meaſure of 
ſuffering inflicted upon a free agent, in 
conſequence of the violation of a law; 
and the only end of puniſhment, con- 
ceivable, is the maintenance of - the 
authority and influence of law, or, in 
other words, to enſure obedience. It 
then we conſider man in a ſtate of na- 
ture, as a tranſgrefſor of the law of 
Reafon, to which he is ſubjected in 
that ſtate, this tranſgreſſion is puniſhed 
5 im- 
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immediately by remorſe, the natural 
fruits of moral diſorder; and, in many 
caſes, by phyſical evil, which is the 
effect of intemperance and vice. But 
this is not all, — Remorſe excites fear, 
or an apprehenſion, that, beſides the 
internal remorſe of conſcience, which 
is one of the immediate ſanctions of 
the law of nature, farther marks of 
diſapprobation may be expected in a 
future ſtate from the offended judge. 
This apprehenſion is juſtified by the 
following conſideration, that the ſanc- 
tion of remorſe is leaſt felt, in this 
world, by the greateſt offenders, and 
is diminiſhed in proportion as the cor- 
ruption and perverſeneſs of the ſinner 
increaſe, while, on the other hand, 
the external advantages of life, in con- 
ſequence of the eſtabliſnment of gene- 
ral laws, fall frequently to the lot of 
the vicious and the profligate. It is 
therefore concluded, that external pu- 

| niſhment 
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niſhment will, in futurity, be ſuper- 
added to the natural effects of iniqui- 
ty, as poſitive penalties are annexed to 
crimes in wiſdom (and indeed in good- 
neſs to the community) here below, 
to ſupport the laws of order, and to 
terrify ſpectators from tranſgreſſion. 

Now, Sir, you will pleaſe to re- 


mark that this external puniſhment 


alone can be the object of pardon : 
for this pardon cannat mean that the 


 Law-giver and Judge approves of fin : 


nor can it mean, that he removes that 
ſelf-diſapprobation and remorſe, which 
are the natural ſanctions of his vio- 
lated law in the heart of man; for 
theſe can only be removed by the re- 
ſtoration of a virtuous frame to the 
mind, by the diminution or ceſſation 
of a vicious taſte, irregular propenſi- 
ties, corrupt habits, and bad actions. 


The external puniſhment that is an- 


nexed to fan, either for the correction 
of 
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of the guilty, or the admonition of 
the ſpectators, is therefore the only ob- 
ject on which pardon can produce its 
effect. w as this external puniſh- 
ment is annexed to ſin, not eſſentially 
or in the nature of things, like remorſe, 
but by pœſitive appointment, as a me- 
thod of government, - who will venture 
to aſſert that it cannot be modified or 
aboliſhed for reaſons of clemency and 
wiſdom ?!——Who will affirm that 
this kind of puniſhment is irremiſſible ? 
If, indeed, the puniſhment, here men- 
tioned, were annexed to fin in the na- 
ture of things, and by the eſſential 
conſtitution of the human mind, then 
ſin would be unpardonable, and even 
the intervention of a Mediator could 
not remove it; and thus we ſee that 
the intervention of Chriſt neither heals 
the remorſe of conſcience, until vir- 
tue 15 reſtored ; nor prevents the arri- 
val of many phyſical evils (and of 

death 
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death among others) that are connected 
with moral diſorder in the preſent con- 
ſtitution of human nature. But I re- 
peat it again, this external puniſh- 
ment, as it is diſtin& from the natural 
effects of ſin, and is ſuperadded to 
theſe,' for purpoſes of example and 


admonition, may be ſuſpended and 


remitted in certain caſes, without the 
intervention of a vicarious atonement : 
and the juſtice of the Divine Legiſlator 
is no more impeached by this. remiſ- 
_ ſion, than that of an earthly prince 
would be, who, from reaſons of cle- 
mency or prudence, and in the caſe of 
malefactors, who are proper objects 
of mercy, mitigates and ſuperſedes, 
without any atonement to govern- 
ment, the rigorous execution of penal 
laws. The harſh doctrine of what 
ſcholaſtick Divines call vindidlive juſ- 
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tice has raiſed all this duſt and per- 
plexity about a ſubject that is as clear 


as the ſun at noon-day. But it is to 


be feared, that this doctrine has been 
rather modelled on the angry and re- 
vengeful paſſions of men, than on the 
calm and benevolent rectitude of God; 
and certainly (as ſome repreſent it) it 
is as contrary to the genius of true Re- 
ligion as it is to the principles of 


ſound philoſophy.— If men did but 


conſider, that there is no fixed and in- 
trinſic proportion between external pu- 
niſoment and moral evil or demerit,— 
that this varies according to charac- 
ters, circumſtances, times, and places, 
* —nay, that the external puniſhment 

. ö is 


If in one country a degree of external pu- 
niſhment, as two, would be ſufficient to prevent 


the prevalence of robbery and murder, while in 
W another 
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is often increaſed by thoſe very circum- 
ſtances that diminiſh the demerit or 
- guilt on which it is inflicted, + they 
would form more accurate notions of 
this matter: they would ſee that all 
ſuch puniſhments may be varied, ſuſ- 

pended, increaſed, or aboliſhed, as the 
ends of government may require. 

Theſe obſervations, Sir, are neither 


deſigned nor adapted to diminiſh the] 


another country, a degree, as five, would be 
requiſite to produce the ſame effect; the pu- 
niſhment of the /ame crime would and ſhould 
vary in different countries. 


/ + When the number of vicious examples en- 
creaſes in a country, external puniſhments mul: 

_ encreaſe in ſeverity : and yet the perſon, who 
tranſgreſſes under the influence and ſeduction of 
multiplied examples, is leſs guilty, and has les 
real demerit, than he who 1s profligate where 
the examples of iniquity are leſs frequent and 
numerous. | 
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value and importance of that ineſtima- 
ble ſacrifice, which the Divine Medi- 
ator made of himſelf for the ſins of the 
world; they only tend to prevent our 
forming falſe ideas of the principles on 
which the doctrine of mediation reſts, 
and to ſhew us that the ſacrifice of the 
crols was rather an expedient of 
choice and wwi/dem to ſupport moral go- 
vernment, and diſplay the tremendous 
fruits of ſin and diforder, than a mat- 
ter of abſolute neceſſity, which inexorable 
Juſtice required as an oblation for it- 
ſelf, conſidered without any regard to 
the effects which this expiatory ſacri- 
fice was to produce on the minds of 
men in general, and in particular upon 
the ſpectators of this awful ſcene. No- 
thing is more true than the declaration 
of the Apoſtle, that it became him 
for whom are all things, and by whont 
are all things, by bringing many ſons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their ſal- 
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vation perfect through ſufferings. Heb. 
ii. 10. The ſufferings of Chriſt ren- 
dered him perfect, both as a Mediator 
who was to diſplay the fatal conſe- 


quences of ſin under a righteous go- 


vernment, and as a model that was to 
hold forth to mankind the moſt ſub- 
lime examples of patience and reſigna- 
tion, under the tranſitory evils of a 
probationary ſtate. 

But ſetting aſide all this reaſoning, 
is it true, Sir, in fact, as you affirm, 
<« that no other Religion, except the 
« Chriſtian, has ever ventured to de 
e clare the unpardonable nature of ſin 
«© without the influence of a mediato 


<« rial interpoſition, and a vicariou: 


<* atonement from the ſufferings of 
« Superior Being?“ Though I ſhoulc 
not pretend to deny entirely this affir 


mation, on account of the words Su 


peric 
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perior Being, yet I may obſerve, that 
the prevalence of ſacrifices, and thoſe 
expiatory, in all ages of the world 
known to us, ſeems to intimate an ap- 


prehenſion in the mind of man, that 


ſome vicarious atonement was requiſite 
in order to the pardon of ſin; and 
this is ſuffizient to invalidate your af- 
firmation, if it be alledged as a proof 
of your /econd Propoſition, for the pre- 
valence of expiatory ſacrifices in the 
heathen world, from the earlieſt time, 
ſhews, at leaſt, that the doctrine, in 
queſtion, is not © entirely unlike every 
« thing that before had entered into 
e the mind of man.” But what would 


you ſay, if, following tenets of the 
I ancient eaſtern nations, 


mentioned 
above, we found veſtiges of a middle 
Being of great dignity, whoſe ſuffer- 
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ings were ſuppoſed to contribute to 
the reſtoration of fallen intelligences ? 

I might indeed, Sir, have ſpared 
myſelf the trouble of ſhewing, that 
novelty is not the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rater of the ſyſtem of doctrine, which 
you deduce as new from the writings 
of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, if your 
CONCLUSION, and the reigning princi- 
ples of your Treatiſe, were conſiſtent 
with what you acknowledge, p. 30. 
where you tell us, “ that the credibi- 
« /ity of theſe wonderful doctrines de- 
<« pends on the opinions which ve en- 
« tertain of the authority of thoſe who 
 * publiſhed them to the world.” I 
wiped my eyes twice or thrice, to be 
ſure that I ſaw this paſſage well. The 
truth then, or internal evidence of 
theſe Doctrines does not depend on 


their novelty, but on the authority of 
the 
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the publiſhers. I think ſq too - but 
on what does the authority of the pub- 
liſhers depend? You will not ſay, I 
hope at this moment, that it depends 
upon the truth and internal evidence, 
or the novelty of the Doctrines, be- 
cauſe we are too near the ſentence 
where, you declare the_contraty, 
You really ſay it, however, in the 
ſame . breath, but in other words; 
and in one ſingle ſentence .you make 
the Doctrines dependent and independent 
on the authority of the publiſhers. 


Let: us quote, the whole paſſage, that 


the candid reader may judge whether 
or no L. have miſunderſtood you: 
* Whether theſe wonderful Doctrines 
* are | worthy. of our belief muſt de- 


The words worthy of belief, and true, are 
equivalent, when applied to the Doctrines of 
the Goſpel, to their divine authority and origin, 
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< pend on the opinion, which we en- 
ts tertain of the authority of thoſe who 
* publiſhed them to the world; but 
* certain it is, that they are all ſo far 
removed from every tract of the hu- 
* man imagination, that it ſeems 
* equally impoſſible, that they ſhould 
<« ever have been derived from the 
* knowledge or artifice of man.” 
This is ſaying and unſaying, in a breath. 
For, if the divine origin, or (which is 
the ſame thing) the credibility of theſe 
Doctrines, depends on the opinion we 
have of the authority of their publiſh- 
ers, then their perfect novelty is of lit- 
tle or no conſequenee to their credibi- 
lity ; but, if their perfe# novelty ® 
ſhews that thefe Doctrines could not 


Which is expreſſed ftrongly by their being 
removed from every tract ef the human imagins- 
tion. 


be 
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be derived from the knowledge or arti- 
fice of men, then this novelty proves 
their divine origin, and, conſequently, 
their credibility does not depend on 
the authority of their publiſhers. 
Thus, Sir, I have done with your 
ſecond Propoſition. All that I have 
faid relating to it, is rather defigned 
to rectify, than to refute it. For, 
though I am perſuaded that the eſſen- 
tial Doctrines of the Goſpel, conſider- 
ed in themfelves, are not either by 
their novelty or nature ſufficient to 
prove their Divine Origin and Inſpi- 
ration, yet, when I conſider the beau» 
tiful fimplicity with which they are 
delivered, and the amazing ſucceſs 
with which they were propagated, 
and when 1 compare theſe two cir- 


cumſtances with the character, abili- 


ties, and means of the perſons that 
64 publiſh- 
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publiſhed them to the World, I ſee 
then, indeed, ſtrong preſumptions in 
favour of their truth, that is, of their 
Divine Origin and Authority, I go 
ſtill farther, and pray God to forgive 
the ignorance or diſingenuity of 
thoſe, who pretend to believe firmly, 
that twelve obſcure, illiterate men, 
twelve . deſpiſed Galileans, without 
rank or power, intereſt or dexterity, 
opulence or authority, learning or elo - 
quence, oppoſed and vanquiſhed the 
prejudices of the World, triumphed 
over the power of cuſtom, education, 
and intereſt, expoſed themſelves to 
death in the moſt dreadful forms, in 
the ſervice of an Impoſtor, who had 
deceived them, and in whoſe cauſe 
they had nothing to expect in this 
World but Martyrdom, and in the 
1 next 
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next but condemnation for maintain- 
ing a lye. 

After having treated, in your man- 
ner, the Docttines of Chriſtianity, you 
proceed to ſome obſervations on the 
perſonal Character of its Author. You 
alledge that this Character is new and 
extracrdinary, and ſo indeed it is. You 
wave, however, the proofs of this, 
deducible from the ſupernatural Birth, 
the forty days Faſt, the various Mira- 
cles, the Death and Reſurrection of 
the Divine Saviour, which are the 
chief circumſtances, that conſtitute the 
New and the Extraordinary in his 
Character. Your reaſon for not em- 
ploying theſe proofs, which are /o 
much, nay perhaps chiefly to the pur- 
poſe, is, ** becauſe theſe circumſtan- 
* ces will (/ay you) have but little ef- 
** fect upon the minds of unbelievers, 
« who, 
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« who, #f they believe not the Religion, 
will give no credit to the relation 
« of theſe facts.“ You think, then, 
that, at this time of day, it is poſſible 
to believe this Religion (i. e.) to be- 
heve its Divine Authority and Origin :) 
previouſly to the belief of Chriſt's 
Miracles and Reſurrection, tho? it was 
to theſe Miracles and this Reſurrec- 
tion that Chriſt himſelf appealed for 
the truth of his Religion, or (which 
is the ſame thing) the Divinity of his 
Miſſion. —This is fingular enough :— 
but what is ſtill much more ſo, is, to 
ſee you attempting to prove to theſe 
people, who rejeft the Miracles and 
Reſurrection of Chrift, that his Cha- 
racter was new and extraordinary. For, 
when you have proved this to Deifts, 
what then? Will this lead them to 
believe the Truth and Divinity of the 
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Religion, when, rejecting the Mira- 
cles and Reſurrection of its Author, 
they can only conſider him as an En- 
thuſiaſt or an Impoſtor ? But perhaps 
you imagine, that, when you have 
proved the Character of Chriſt to be 
new and extraordinary, this will en- 
gage them to believe his Miracles. 
This, Sir, would be really trifling 
with the principles of evidence, in a 
ſtrange manner. You cannot think 
that the idea of Chriſt's Character, as 
new and extraordinary, is more adap- 
ted to prove the truth of his Reſur- 
rection, than the ocular teſtimony of 
five hundred Witneſſes tranſmitted in 
the Annals of Hiſtory :—you cannot 
think that it is a ſtronger proof of this 
event than the conduct, zeal, and 
intrepidity of the Apoſtles (who would 
not have ſacrificed all the bleſſings of 

this 
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this . life and the hopes of another, in 
order to ſupport the cauſe of a dead 
Impoſtor who had cruelly deceived 
them) or-than the amazing power and 
ſucceſs that attended the Miniſtry of 
theſe Apoſtles with all the oppoſition 
and malignity of the World ſet in 
array againſt them, | 

But after all—when you come to 
prove that the Character of Chriſt is 
new and extraordinary, you make uſe, 
for this purpole, of a moſt excep- 
tionable argument. You prove 1t by 
affirming that he is the Founder of a 
Religion which is totally unconnected 
with all human Policy and Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, totally uncon- 
ducive to any worldly purpoſe what- 
ever.— If you had been able to prove 
this pernicious Paradox, You would 
almoſt have perſuaded me to be a Deiſt. 
But 
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But here, as in ſome other places, you 


forget what you deſigned to prove, and 


entertain us with many good things, 
which we don't deny, but which have 


no relation to what you affirmed and 
were to prove. This Paradox, how- 
ever, deſerves a particular conſidera- 
tion, and therefore I ſhall make it the 
ſubject of a following Letter. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 


SIR, 


T has always been to me a moſt 
plealing object of contemplation, 
and not only ſo, but a ſtrong conkir- 
mation of my religious faith, to 
obſerve the beautiful connexion and 
harmony that reigns in the ways of 
God to man, and even in the different 
ſtates, through which human nature 
paſſes to moral improvement and feli- 
city. I have always conſidered the 
ſtate of nature, as improved by, and 
conſequently in harmony with, the 
Rate of civil ſociety; and I have al- 
ways been accuſtomed to conſider the 
latter as deriving its principal ſecurity, 
its moſt amiable embelliſhments, and 
its ſweeteſt comforts, from the doc- 
| trines 
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trines and precepts of the chriſtian 
religion. I have always thought 
that the good chriſtian muſt be a 
good citizen, and that therefore the 
t goſpel promotes directly the'original 
„ {purpoſes of civil polity, and increaſes 
che influence of laws and government 
o upon even the preſent felicity of man. 


d [Nay ftill more: as I am perſuaded, 


HF chat the eſſential principles and felicity 
it Wot human nature muſt be the ſame in 
e all its ſtates, and only differ in the de- 
i- grees of their perfection, I have al- 
e ways conſidered the practice of the 
d civil and ſocial virtues, in the commu- 
ie Nnity of which we are members here, 
1- Zs an eſſential preparation for that 
ie more perfect community of which we 
hope to be members hereafter, For, 
certainly, Sir, there muſt be an inti- 
mate connexion between our preſent 
and 
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and our future ſtate of being, unleſs 
you ſuppoſe ſuch chaſms and abrupt 
tranſitions in the ſcale of exiſtence, 
and in the progreſſive courſe of God's 
moral government, as are totally un- 
like any thing we have yet perceived 
in the works of nature, providence, or 
grace. Rational and moral intelli- 
gences, who have lived here below in 
ſocial connexions, cannot, in any fu- 
ture period, be formed into a ſociety, 
whoſe eſſential principles are totally 
new, and either contrary to, or differ- 
ent from, the eſſential principles of 
human ſociety here below. In a fu— 
ture period, indeed, accidental cir- 
cumſtances may be changed, new 
ſources of enjoyment may be opened, 
certain relations, which take place here 
below, and which are not eſſential to 


the nature, but are only appropriated 
to 
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to the imperfect ſtate of moral ſociety, 
may be aboliſhed and ſucceeded by 
others more noble and more perfect; 
but the eſſential principles that conſti- 
tute here the happineſs of human ſoci- 
ety ſhall remain for ever. From all 
this I conclude; that the truths and 
precepts of chriſtianity, though they 
have their great and ultimate end in a 
future ſtate, are nevertheleſs adapted, 
and, indeed, deſigned to produce the 
happieſt effects upon the conduct of 
men in their preſent civil and ſocial 
relations. This truth, however, does 
not reſt only upon the general princi- 
ples now mentioned: it is ſuſceptible 
of demonſtration : you ſeem to ac- 
knowledge it in ſeveral places, and 
yet it totally overturns your bold 

r aſſer- 
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aſſertion, * that Jeſus Chriſt foundedW ſo 
a religion, which is totally uncon-Þ to 
« nected with all human policy andi un 
« government, and therefore totally 
cc unconducive to am worldly purpose mo 
whatever.“ of 

The citizen of Geneva +, who rec 
with an unaccountable ſpirit of paraÞyer 
dox and inconſiſtency, has laviſhed onfl mig 
chriſtianity the moſt pompous encoſ tior 
miums, and attacked it in the moſt in ligi 
decent terms of reproach, precede 7 
you, Sir, in this very ſtrange repre 
ſentation of the goſpel. How ſuch 
repreſentation could come into thi 
head of a man of your penetration and 
diſcernment 1s above my comprehe 
fron. There are ſome miſtakes, Siri 


*. P, 33. + J. J. Rouſſeau. 
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ſo palpable, that one is almoſt aſhamed 
to correct them. It is irkſome to be 
under the neceſſity of demanding at- 


tention to the plaineſt truths, to the 
moſt palpable and ſtriking connexions 
of things ;—to beg that you would 
recolle&t the ends and purpoſes of go- 
© vernment, and the happy fruits that 
oi might be expected from civil affocia- 
\c0F tions, ſeconded by the influence of re- 
t inſligion and morals. 
dei If you meant by the paradox I here 
Pre combat, that the religion of Jeſus is 
not connected with any external forms 
of government, — that it does not fa- 
vour the conſtitution of a monarchy 
hen more than that of a republick, —that 
it Ras no relation to many of the ſub- 
altern ſprings of the political machine, 
no- body * have conteſted your aſ- 
H 2 ſertion, 
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ſertion, though ſome might aſk how * 
it came to obtain a place in your 0 
book? Or, had you meant by the { 
paſſage under conſideration, that the 
chriſtian religion makes little account} * 
of extenſive dominion, overgrown © 
opulence, commercial homes, and} * 
perpetual efforts towards new acquiſi. * 
tions, we ſhould have left the propo- | 
fition unnoticed, as harmleſs, becauſ b 
it is not in theſe circumſtances, but u © 
n 


others, that ſhall be mentioned in thei: 
place, that we muſt ſeek for the chic! 
reaſons and purpoſes of civil aſſocia. 
tions, —The chriſtian religion has no 
connexion with the abuſes which, 
through the paſſions of men, have de- 


feated the true purpoſes of civil gof ;; 
vernment, or have ſubſtituted ae a 
ones in their place; but does thigh et 


prove that it is totally unconnefed with 
| al 
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all human government, and uncon- 
ducive to any worldly purpoſe what- 
ſoever ? I thought, indeed, that I had 
miſtaken your meaning for a while— 
and I was led to this thought, by per- 
ceiving that there was no ſort of con- 
nexion between what you affirmed 
and the arguments uſed to ſupport it. 
I ſaid to myſelf, Mr. Jenyns, by the 
bold words above quoted, means only, 
thar Jeſus did not purpoſe, like Nu- 
ma, Mahomet, or Moles , to aſpire 
to the rank of a civil legiſlator or ſo- 
vereign, and alſo that the chriſtian re- 
ligion contains precepts more refined 
and noble, both relating to religion 


* If it is a proof of the divinity of the chriſ- 
tian religion, that it ſtands unconnected with 
all human and civil government, the monaſtick 
eſtabliſhments bid pretty fair for a. celeſtial 
o'1gin ! | 


Hq 


and 
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and morality, than are to be found in 
any human ſyſtems of legiſlation : and 
this, indeed, Sir, 1s all that you prove, 
or attempt to prove, in the fifteen 
pages that follow the aſſertion now 
under conſideration, This is alſo un- 
doubtedly true ; but as there is a great 
difference between theſe two propoſi- 
tions, chriſtianity is ſuperior to all the 
ſyſtems of human legiſlation, —and chriſ- 
tianity is unconnetted with all human 
government, and totally unconducive to 
any worldly purpoſes whatever, 1 was 
tempted, in order to give your rea- 
ſoning ſome appearance of conſiſtency, 
to explain the latter by the former, in 
order to render it admiſſible. But, 
when I proceeded fatther, and heard 
you avow to an objector , that 


* P, 133-136. 4th Edition. 
«© God 
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4 God built the world upon. one plan, 
<« and a religion for it on another — 
< that he had revealed a religion, 
« which not only contradifts the prin- 
s cipal paſſions and inclinations that 
„che has implanted in our natnre, but 
is incompatible with the whole aconomy 
« of that world in which he has 
thought proper to place us,” I found 
that [ had not miſtaken your meaning, 
and alſo, that your meaning 4s perni- 
cious to the cauſe of Chriſtianity in 
the very higheſt degree. 

At firſt ſight, this repreſentation, 
which ſets nature and grace, provi- 
dence and revelation at variance, and 
exhibits the plan of the divine govern- 
ment under the aſpect of a houſe di- 
vided againſt itſelf, has a moſt unphi- 
loſophical and forbidding appearance; 

H 4 but, 
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but, when we come to examine it in 
detail, it is glaringly falſe in all its 
parts. 

To prove this I ſhall ſhew, firſt, 
that the true ends of civil govern- 
ment are beſt promoted, nay can only 
be accompliſhed by the ſpirit and in- 
fluence of the chriſtian religion ; and, 
ſecondly, that this religion neither 
contradilis the natural paſſions and in- 
clinations that God has implanted in 
us, nor prohibits the purſuit and en- 
joyment of the comforts and advan- 
tages of human life. When theſe two 
points are proved, it will, I think, 
be evident, that the goſpel is neither 
unconducive to every worldly purpoſe, 
nor incompatible with the whole ceco- 
nomy of a preſent ſtate. 


Here, 
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Here, indeed, you oblige more or 
leſs. to preach; I hope, however, that 
you will not diſdain to Hear. 

Civil ſociety was formed as a pre- 
ſervative againſt diſorder and injuſtice, 
and thus was deſigned to augment the 
comforts and happineſs of human life. 
As natural ſociety was the conſequence 
of a gregarious principle or inſtinct in 
the human mind, civil goverament was 


the reſult of reflexion on the means 


of rendering natural ſociety agreeable 
and happy. It is, however, certain, 
that the external laws and inſtitutions 
of civil ſociety were, and ſtill are, in- 
ſufficient for promoting its complete 
felicity, nay even ſuch a degree of fe- 
licity as actually takes place in it. 
On the one hand, its eſtabliſhment 
multiplied the duties of men, by mul- 


tiplying their relations; on the other, 


by 
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by encreaſing the wants of mankind, 
in proportion as the uſeful and elegant 
arts ſtruck out new ſources of enjoy- 
ment, it encreaſed and inflamed thoſe 
very appetites and paſſions, for the 
correction and reſtraint of which it 
was formed — In this ſtate of things, 
ſociety ſtands in need of the ſuccour 
and influence of many virtues, for 
which its civil laws and inſtitutions 
make little or no proviſion; ſuch as 
piety, fidelity, equity, candour, gra- 
titude, temperance, and benevolence. 
Civil laws, I fay, make no proviſion 
for thoſe virtuesz nay, they extend 
their protection (which is their only 
remunerating ſanction) to the hypo- 
crite, the ungrateful, the intemperate, 
the perfidious, and the avaricious, if 
they only guard, prudently, againſt 
.audacious and violent attempts upon 
the 


[ 123 J 
the lives and properties of their fellow- 
citizens. There are alſo numberleſs 
ways in which the paſſions of men 
may diſturb the order, peace, and 


happineſs of civil ſociety, which the 


precepts and ſanctions of human laws 
can neither prevent nor remedy. An- 
oer and revenge, envy and hatred, 
avarice and intemperance, immorality 
and licentiouſneſs, may poiſon the 
fountains of publick felicity, without 
any reſtraint from the authority of ci- 
vil government. If you attend to 
this, and conſider the ſpirit and genius 
of chriſtianity, how can you ſay, that 
this doctrine is aunconnefted with the 
ends of civil government, and is un- 
conducive to any worldly purpoſe ? 


You ſeem to have forgot that chriſti- 


anity confirms by poſitive precepts, 
encourages by ſublime promiſes, and 
| 2 | enjoins 
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enjoins under pain of the moſt tre- 
mendous evils, thoſe virtues of piety, 
candour, gratitude, temperance, and 
benevolence, that ſtrengthen all the 
bonds of civil government, are the 
eſſential foundations of temporal proſ- 
perity, and promote all the true and 
ſolid intereſts of human ſociety. The 
duties of ſubjection to earthly gover- 
nors are expreſsly enjoined by the 
divine author of our religion : his pre- 


cepts have a direct tendency to render | 


magiſtrates reſpectable and ſubjeCts 
obedient, and to reſtrain thoſe paſ- 
ſions that produce anguiſh and miſery 
in private life, and deſolation on the 
publick theatre of the world. His 
exhortations to humility are not deſign- 
ed to render men abje, mean-ſpirited, 
and puſillanimous, but meek, modeſt, 
vigilant, pacifick, and humane ;—and 
are 
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are there not many valuable and im- 
portant purpoſes anſwered by theſe 
virtues, even in the ceconomy of a 
preſent world? Don't you ſee by this, 
that the precepts of the goſpel are not 
deſigned to diſengage men from the 
duties and occupations of civil life, or 
from all concern in the affairs of the 


r. world? They indeed, engage chriſti- 
de ans to perform theſe duties, and to 
© | manage theſe occupations and con- 
ler cerns, like immortal beings, with a 
MY view to futurity and to the ap- 


probation of Hu, who has appointed 
their ſtations on this tranſitory ſcene ; 
and this, ſurely, is the moſt effectual 
way to perform theſe duties in the 
nobleſt and moſt perfect manner. — 
Nay more, as I have already obſerved 
in the beginning of this letter, 1t 1s by 
fulfilling, from pious and virtuous 

motives, 
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motives, the duties of magiſtrates, 


ſubjects, fathers, children, huſbands, 
wives, maſters, ſervants, fellow-citi- 
zens, friends, and ſociable members 
of the great family of human life, 
that we are prepared for exerciſing the 
ſame benevolence and virtue in other 
forms, and in more perfect relations, 
in a future and more exalted ſphere. 
Hence the ceconomy of time looks 
towards eternity, and the proſpect of 
eternity influences our conduct in the 
cxconomy of time, while the religion 
of Jeſus connects theſe ceconomies, 
as correſpondent and contiguous links 
in the immenſe ſcale of being; fo far 
is it from being true, that God (as 
you oddly expreſs it) has conflituted a 
world upon one plan, and a religion for 
it on another, This view of things 


led one of the moſt eminent geniuſes 


of 
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of the preſent age to expreſs himſelf 
in the following terms, How admi- 
e rable is the chriſtian religion, which, 
« while its great object appears to be 
« the attainment of future felicity, 
« has nevertheleſs the greateſt ten- 
r I © dency to promote our happineſs in 
« a preſent world! 

I faid, Sir, in the ſecond place, that 
the chriſtian religion neither contradifs 
the natural paſſions and inclinations 
that God has implanted in us, ab 


the comforts and advantages of hu- 
man life. And it is, indeed, ſingular 
enough, that I ſhould be obliged to 
prove this to you, in the ſame manner 
as if I were writing to a Carthulian 


This eminent genius was Monteſquieu. 


ing 
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probibits the purſuit and enjoyment of 


monk or a ſolitary hermit. In treat- 


©: 
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ing this part of your ſubject, you go 
upon the principle above-mentioned, 
even that © God conſtituted a world 
% upon one plan, and a religion for it 
* on another,” — a ſtrange principle, 
indeed! this, at firſt ſight, ſeems to 
be a method of proceeding that ſa- 
vours of inconſiſtency, if by the world 
you underſtand not only the material 
ſyſtem of nature, but the moral and 
rational creatures that belong to it, 
At leaſt, the principle requires illuſtra- 
tion, and I cannot ſay, that your 
manner of explaining it removes its 
difficulties. The matter is nice and 
delicate, and deſerves a particular dil- 

cuſſion. | 
To explain the principle or propo- 
ſition, you tell us, that ** the religion 
* of Jeſus not only contradicts the 
<« principal paſſions and inclinations 
Which 
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te which God has implanted. in our na- 
c tures, but is incompatible with the 
ce whole æconomy of the world, in which 
« he had placed us “.“ It is true, 


this phraſe, and the ſtrange principles 


it is deſigned to explain, are put in the 
mouth of an objector. But this ob- 
jector is your ſecond, inſtead of being 
your adverſary. You adopt both his 
principle and his manner of explaining 
it, and declare that they expreſs the 
true ſpirit of chriſtianity. You even 
re- inforce the hypotheſis of the objec- 
tor by phraſes of the very harſheſt 
kind. Allow me to examine what he 
and you ſay on this head. 
To prove that chriſtianity contra- 
dicts our natural paſſions, and is in- 
compatible with the whole ceconomy 


| P. 133. 
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of a preſent world, - your objector and 


you alledge in the firſt place, © that : 
e the love of power, riches, honour, n 
ce and fame, which are the great in- 4 
ce citements to generous and magna- © 
* nimous actions, are by this (i. e. _ 


< chriſtian) inſtitution all depreciated g 
and diſcouraged.” Now, Sir, 1 


really don't find the mere love or de- 8 
lire of the objects above-mentioned I b 
either depreciated or recommended in n 
ſcripture z and, indeed, theſe defires ¶ be 
are of ſuch a nature, that they neither WW ., 
deſerve eſteem nor contempt ; they pl 
are, in their proper meaſure and degree, Si. 
the innocent propenſities of nature to- yo 
wards thoſe comforts of lite, which % 
God and Chriſt, by the mouth of an exe 
apoſtle, have permitted mankind richly ho 
to enjoy *,—If, indeed, by the love of cut 
to 


„1 Tim. vi. 17. 
power, 
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power, you mean exceſſive ambition: 
and, by the love of riches, ſordid ava- 
nie, or even an immoderate attach- 
ment to opulence; and, by the deſire 
- W of honour and fame, you underſtand 
e. vain-glory; then I acknowledge, that 
d Wl theſe deſires are depreciated and diſ- 
| couraged by the ſacred writers. But 
why? Not on account of their objef7s, 
but on account of their degree; not as 
natural paſſions, but as natural paſſions 
© become excaſive, and ſwelled beyond 
their ſubordination to nobler princi- 
) ples and finer affections. And truly, 
, Sir, 1 never heard any body, before 
0- pourſelf, ſtyle generous and magnani- 
mous the actions that proceed from the 
exceſſive love of power, riches, and 
honour alone : I have always been ac- 
cuſtomed to hear theſe epithets given 
to deeds that carry in their motives a 
I 2 mixture, 
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mixture, at leaſt, of benevolence; 
difintereſtedneſs and publick ſpirit. 
And farther, by oppoſing the exceſs of 
theſe natural and innocent defires, 
chriſtianity does not act in contradic- 
tion with the æconomy of the world, or 
the preſent plan of providence ; it only 
oppoſes the abuſes of men, which J 
hope you will not be ſo inconſiderate 
as to: confound with that œconomy. 
If there be any paſſages of ſcripture, 


where the love of power, riches, or 


fame are diſcouraged, without an eye 
to the degree or exceſs of the deſire, 


it is only in the particular caſe of the 
firſt heralds of the goſpel, whoſe fin- 
gular ſituation required an inattentio 
to the external comforts and advan 
tages of life. But this inattentio 
was never deſigned as a rule to chriſ 
tlians in ſucceeding times, who are no 
callc 


gi 


vie 
ce 
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called to perpetual ſcenes of ſuffering 


and martyrdom, nor obliged to ſacri- 
fice every worldly proſpect to the 
eſtabliſhment of the goſpel; for the 
goſpel is firmly eſtabliſhed ; and nei- 
ther the mockeries of indecent wit, 
nor the frenzy of -infidelity and vice, 
ſhall ever prevail againſt it.—!]s it poſ- 
ſible, Sir, that you can really think, 
that the maxims and precepts of the 
goſpel were deſigned to prevent our 
enjoying the benignity of providence 
here below, or to reſtrain us from de- 
firing and reliſhing the pleaſures which 
the ſupreme benefactor has connected 
with the wiſe and moderate uſe of his 
gifts? Conſidering this world as a ſtate 
of paſſage (and, indeed, it is an inex- 
plicable ſcene in any other point .of 
view) is it not agreeable to every pre- 
cept of ſcripture and every dictate of 

3-3 com- 
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common ſenſe, that we ſhould render 
that paſſage as comfortable as may be, 
without amuſing ourſelves ſo inconſi- 
derately on the road, as to loſe fight 
of our true country, or neglecting to 
acquire and maintain a taſte and frame 
of mind ſuitable to the nobler plea- 
ſures it exhibits to our hopes? Ought 
a child ta renounce the innocent ſweets 
of infancy, or a youth ta reject the 
harmleſs pleaſures of life's early prime, 
becauſe he is ſoon to paſs to more 
grave and ſolid occupations and enjoy- 
ments of a maturer period? This 
would be prepoſterous. The goſpel, 
therefore, in pointing aut, as its prin- 
cipal and great object, a life to come, 
did not mean to annihilate (as you 
ſtrangely inſinuate by your unguarded 
expreſſions) either the relations or en- 


Zoyments of this preſent liſe; but only 
5 | to 
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r to modify our conduct in the one and 
' our attachment to the other in ſuch a 
— manner as to render them compatible 
IT with, nay, preparatory to our future 


0 felicity. The views and precepts of 
e chriſtianity were deſigned to ſet bounds 
* to thoſe appetites, whoſe exceſſive in- 
| dulgence degrades reaſon, extinguiſhes 
i piety, troubles the order of ſociety, 
, and ends in the ruin of human nature 
they were deſigned to moderate that 
ambition, which, when left to itſelf, 
engenders perfidy, cruelty, and injuſ- 
tice, and is a fource of innumerable 
evils both in private and publick life. 
| In a word, they were deſigned to make 
us uſe the good things of this life, with- 
out conſidering them as our ſupreme 
felicity, but to eſteem them in ſubor- 
dination to the nobler and more ſub- 
ſtantlal ſources of happineſs, which 
I 4 we 
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we expect in a future and more perfect 
ſtate. Thus the doQtrines of grace, 
inſtead of engaging us to reject with a 
moroſe and cynical auſterity the gifts 
of providence, teach us to enjoy and 
to appreciate them with wiſdom, and 
thus, inſtead of oppoſing the cecono- 
my and purſuits of a preſent world, 
have a happy and ſalutary influence 
on our condition in it. 

You ſee, Sir, that I am not aſhamed 
to profeſs myſelf one of thoſe whom 
you call, with a ſneer *, the good ma- 
nagers, who chuſe to take a little of 
this world in their way to heaven. 
This, I am, from principle; for in 
fact I have little of the world to take; 
I am neither a lord of the board of 
trade, nor a member of parliament, 
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nor a man of fortune; and therefore, 
when J ſay, that it is lawful for the 
chriſtian to be concerned in the affairs 
of the world, and to enjoy its advan- 
tages, I ſpeak diſintereſtediy; nay, I 
defend your practice againſt your prin- 
ciples. And it is the eaſieſt taſk I ever 
undertook. The only difficulty that 
perplexes me here is, how to do this 
conſiſtently with civility. It would be 
harſh to ſay, that you don't under- 
| ſtand the ſenſe of the ſcripture-texts 
you have employed to maintain your 
opinion, and yet it would be much 
more ſo to affirm that you do. With- 
out determining, which of the two is 
really the caſe, permit me to tell you, - 
what every curate tells his pariſhioners 
often in a year, that the term world 
is frequently uſed in ſcripture for the 
corrupt maxims and the vicious cuſtoms 


of 
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of the world, and as often for the per- 
ſons, whoſe conduct in life is directed 
by theſe cuſtoms and theſe maxims; 
and alſo for the licentious abuſe of, 
or exceſſive attachment to, the good 
things of a preſent life. In one or 
other of theſe ſenſes is the word taken, 
in all the paſſages you have alledged, 
to prove that chriſtianity is in direct 
oppoſition to the œconomy of a pre- 
ſent world. Now from theſe paſſages 
I conclude quite the contrary ; even | 
that chriſtianity has the moſt friendly 
aſpect upon the true intereſts of a pre- 
ſent world, by its tendency to aboliſh 
thoſe corrupt maxims and vicious 
cuſtoms, that are the moſt fatal ene- 
mies to our temporal, as well as to 
our eternal felicity.— And where the 
love of the world and the things of th: 
world is prohibited in the ſacred write- 

ings 
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ings (if the precept does not relate to 
the peculiar caſe of the firſt teachers 
of chriſtianity) the word love is un- 
doubtedly uſed to denote an andue and 
exceſſive attachment to the riches, 


8 pleaſures, and honours of the world. 
. I will even furniſh you with two texts 
L much more to your purpoſe (not in 


N reality but in appearance) than any 
e. you have quated. The firſt is that 
* paſſage of the goſpel, in which Jeſus 
en Chriſt declares that, in order 10 be his 
ly WW 4/ciple, a man muſt hate bis father and 
mother, aud wife aud children, and bre- 
thren and fiſters, yea, and his own liſe 
alfo . In the view of ſuch a com- 
mentator as you, Sir, here is a text 
that annihilates, in a moment, all the 
moſt intimate and tender relations of 
2 preſent world. What do I ſay?— 


* Luke xiv. 26. 


It 
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Tt does more than annihilate them. 


Nature and reaſon point out love and 
benevolence as the reſult of theſe re- 
lations; but, if you quoted this text 
as you have quoted the others, you 
would repreſent chriſtianity as con- 
necting with zhe/e relations malignity 
and hatred. —— When St. John ſaid, 
* Love not the world, nor the things of 
the world : if any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in bim; he 
ſaid ſomething very emphatick. It is 
ſimilar to the vow you made by your 


godfathers at your baptiſm, 10 renounce 


the world, the devil, and the fleſh. 
You don't, however, ſuppoſe, that a 
man is obliged, by this vow, to live 
in the world, as if he were out of it, 
— to refuſe a commiſſion of the peace 
a ſeat in parliament, a penſion, or a 
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peerage, - to throw his guidos into the 
fire, or to break his ſtatues, like an 
iconoclaſt; to ſhut his heart to the 
tender connexions of love, and to the 
amiable charities of human nature, It 
was not certainly this monaſtick frenzy 
that St. John had in view; nor d:d he 
mean that we ſhould extinguiſh every 
elegant taſte, and every natural paſ- 


ſion, when he ſaid, Love not the world, 


nor the things of the world. He tells 
us himſelf, in the very next verſe, his 
true meaning, and leaves no doubt. 
remaining about the ideas he deſigned 
to expreſs by the term world, when 
he calls it the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt 
of the eye, and the pride of life. 1. e. 
luxury and laſciviouſneſs—the avari- 
cious purſuit of opulence—and the 1n- 
dulgence of vanity and ambition. 
But, according to you, theſe declara- 
tions 


— 
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tions of ſcripture muſt ever forbid 
ANY reconciliation between the purſuits 


of this world and the chriſtian inſtitu- 


tion *, I was going to tell you, Sir, 
that ſuch a ſpirit of criticiſm, applied 
to ſuch a book as the New Teſtament, 
would draw the moſt palpable abſur- 
dities from the pureſt expreſſions bf 
celeſtial wiſdom. But, when I was 
coming down upon you with this for- 
midable remonſtrance, I perceived, 
that, in the very next page, you had 
changed entirely the ſtate of the quel- 
tion by expreſſions quite different from 
the former. Theſe different expreſ- 
ſions, I preſume, are deſigned to con- 
vey different ideas. In juſtifying there 
the incompatibility of the goſpel with 
the purſuits of the world, you put, be- 
fore the word parſuits, the epithet 
9 


Vain, 


443 
vain, which, indeed, ends our diſpute; 
though I muſt tell you that this recon- 
ciliation is made at the expence of all 
your preceding reaſoning on this part 
of your ſubject. Who doubts, Sir, 
of chriſtianity's being adverſe to the 
VAIN purſuits of this world ? Who 
doubts of its being conformable, in 
this reſpect, as well as in all others, 
with reaſon, wiſdom, and experience, 
which, indeed, teach us (as you juſtly 
obſerve) “that theſe vain purſuits are 
„begun on falſe hopes, carried on 
« with diſquietude, and end in diſap- 
« pointment ?” No chriſtian, ſurely, 


will deny that the profeſſed incompa- 


tibility of Chriſt's religion with the 
little wretched and iniquitous buſineſs of 
the world is far from being a defect 
in this religion; though I think you 


* rather 
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rather haſty in advancing , © that; 
« were there no other proof of its di- 
« vine origin, this alone would be 
tc abundantly ſufficient .“ But why, 
worthy Sir, did you not inform us 
before-hand, that by theſe expreſſions, 
the plan on which God conſtituted the 
World; the whole æconomy of a preſent 
world; the purſuits and advantages of 
the world; you meant only the vain 
purſuits, and the little, wretched, ini- 
quitous buſineſs of the world ? You 
may perhaps reply by aſking me, why 
I had not the patience to wait until you 


TP 34%. 
+ It is not enough to prove the divine origin 


of any doctrines or precepts, that they be in- 


compatible with the little, wretched, iniquitous 
buſineſs, or vain purſuits of the world ;—for, at 
this rate, the morals of Seneca would lay an 
undoubted claim to divine inſpiration, 

had 
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had explained yourſelf? I was not {6 
impatient as you may think. T read 
your book twice with the cloſeſt at- 
tention, before I ſat down to write 
theſe letters ; and I was at much pains 
to combine the jarring variety of your 
expreſſions in ſuch a manner as to 
draw from them a conſiſtent ſeries of 
thought and reaſoning ; but I cannot 
ſay, that I ſucceeded; and I really, 
to this moment, am not ſure of what 
you. mean by the economy and plan of 
a preſent world, For, if I ſhould take 
theſe words (in the ſenſe you ſeem to 
attribute to them, p. 141) to mean 
the vain purſuits and the iniquitous Zu- 
fineſs of the world, I get into another 
difficulty, and don't ſee how chriſtia- 
nity, by contradicting theſe, contradicts 
the principal paſſions and inclinations 
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God has implanted in our nature, pro- 
vided theſe paſſions and inclinations be 
well regulated, and exerciſed upon 
their proper objects with due propor- 
tion. There is no paſſion nor inclina- 
tion in man, which, when regulated 
by reaſon and chriſtianity, may not 
tend both to private and publick good, of 4 
even in the œconomy of a preſent 
world, I do not believe, indeed, 
that, in a preſent ſtate, the higheſt de- 
grees of this private 8 publick feli- 
city will, or, morally ſpeaking, can 
take place; but I ſtill maintain that 
the higheſt degrees of harmony and 
felicity, both private and publick 
that can take place here below, are at- 
tainable only by the practical influence 
of the precepts and doctrines of th 
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chriſtian religion, and that chriſtianity 
is, therefore, ſo far from being incom- 
patible with, that it is friendly to the 
true economy of a preſent world, 1. e. 
41 ¹ the moſt comfortable ſtate of which 
it is ſuſceptible. For, by the &conomy 
4 of a preſent world, 1 underſtand the aſ- 
ociation of free, rational, and ſociable 
4 beings, ſuſceptible of pleaſure and 
pain, in a material world, for the ends 
. Yof concord and mutual good offices, 
and for the enjoyment of as much ſa- 
isfaction as is attainable in a ſtate of 


" paſſage.— Here then you ſeemed to be 
* acloſed : but you will get out again 


dy telling us that, by the l of power, 
bes, and honour, you mean an ex- 
122 love; and that, by the œconomy 

f the preſent world, you mean the 

erverſion of the ends and purpoſes of 
aan{2man aſſociations ;—but then your 
PORTA 
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propoſition that chriſtianity is uncon- 
ducive to any worldly purpoſes is 
proved falſe, and it appears only in- 
compatible with the abuſes of men, 
which is not a very wonderful dif- 
covery. | 

You give us, indeed *, ſeveral hints 
of your taking the economy of the 
world in this ſenſe, and eſpecially when 
you tell us that government, which 1s 
eſſential to the nature of man +, can- 
not be managed without certain degrees 
of VIOLENCE, CORRUPTION, and 1M- 


POSITION ; yet (ſay you) all theſe are 
ſtriliiy forbidden. If you had told us 


TT. 134, 


+ I did not know before that civil govern- 
ment for that is manifeſtly here meant) was eſ- 
ſential to the nature of man, though it is avow- 
edly adapted to promote his ſecurity and com- 
fort. i 
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what kinds of violence and impoſition 
are prohibited in the goſpel, -we ſhould 
perhaps find that they are not (any 


more than corruption) eſſentially neceſ- 


ſary to the management and admini- 
ſtration of civil government. Vio- 
lence, in reſtraining injuſtice and pu- 
nithing tranſgreſſors, is, indeed, neceſ- 
ſary, but it is not forbidden: unjuſt 


and deſpotick violence is forbidden, 


but it is not neceſſary, And I am 
perſuaded that corruption (whether 
you underſtand by that word bribery 
in particular, or a want of principle in 
general) is ſo little neceſſary to move 
the ſprings of government, that reli- 
gion and virtue would do the bulineſs 
much better, if governors and go- 
verned were actuated by its influence; 
and this is ſufficient to refute all you 
lay upon the ſubject. 

: K 3 Again 
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Again — when you ſay that noy-re- 


fiſtance to evil, perpetual patience, and a 


neglect of all we eat, drink, and wear, 
muſt ſubject individuals to perpetual 
inſults, put an end to commerce, ma- 
nufacturesꝰ, and induſtry, you main- 
tain a propoſition which I ſhall not 
diſpute : but when you affirm that 
theſe are recommended and enjoined 
in the goſpel, as obligatory upon «ll 
chriſtians in particular, and all nations 
in general, and that, without any mo- 
dification and reſtriction ariſing from 
a difference in times, perſons, places, 
and circumſtances, you affirm what 
the goſpel no-where enjoins, and what 
common ſenſe (a reſpectable critick in 
the claſs of interpreters) palpably diſa- 
vows, It was, indeed, one of the 
leading rules of conduct preſcribed to 
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the apoſtles by their divine maſter, that, 
in the propagation of the goſpel, no kind 
of external force or violence ſhould be 
employed, becauſe it was beneath the 
dignity of a divine revelation to de- 
pend, for its irt reception, on any 
efforts of human power. It was alfo 
expedient that the heralds of this re- 
ligion, which was to ſow, in the ceco- 
nomy of time, the ſeeds of that BENE· 
VOLENCE, that ſhall ſhed its fruits 
through the endleſs ſcenes of eternity, 
ſhould give to the world extraordinary 
examples of mildneſs, patience, and 
benignity. The rules relative to this 
conduct are expreſſed in the injunc- 
tions of our bleſſed Saviour, by the 
phraſes of not reſiſting evil —of turning 
the left cheek, &c.—of doing good to 
thoſe that hate us, and ſeyeral others 
K 4 of 


; „ I. 
of a like kind. If from theſe phraſes 
you conclude, that the chriſtian reli- 
gion forbids the magiſtrates to puniſh 
the crimes that threaten the deſtruc- 
tion of ſociety, or an individual to re- 
pel, cven by violence, the aſſaults of 
an unjuſt aggreſſor, who attempts to 
involve him and his family in calamity 
and ruin, you make the goſpel an a- 
ſylum to the profligate, and its author 
an enemy to the order and happineſs 
of human ſociety. But you ought to 
know, Sir, that puniſhment may be ex- 
ecuted without a ſpirit of vengeance ; 
that injuries may be repelled without 
malignity, that perſonal inſults of lit- 
tle conſequence to private or publick 
| happineſs may and ought to be borne 
with patience, and that an enemy, 
even when he has forfeited our eſteem, 
may 
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may have a claim to acts of humanity 
and benevolence. 

It 1s particularly to be obſerved, 
that, in the precepts which ſeem fa- 
yourable to non-reſiſtance, Chriſt has 
particularly in view what was prac- 
tiſed among the Jews under the law of 
retaliation. Under the credit of this 


law, many reſented the ſmalleſt inju- 


ries with a malicious and revengeful 
ſpirit, and claimed, with rigour and 
violence, an indemnification from the 
public tribunals for trifling violations 
of their pretenſions or rights: ſo that 
the diſciples were warned by their be- 
nevolent - maſter to avoid, the unre- 
lenting and vindictive ſpirit of the 


Jews, and to reſtrain the inhuman and 


tumultuous impulſe of malignant paſ- 
ſions; not to renounce a wiſe, decent, 


and 
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and rational ſelf-defence, on the pro- 

per occaſions. | 
This 1s certainly all that is required 
in theſe injunctions of non-re/itance and 
patience 1n their application to the ge- 
nerality of chriſtians ; granting that 
they were to be practiſed with a pecu- 
har degree of ſelf-denial by the firſt 
miniſters of the goſpel. By any other 
rule of interpretation, we will be 
obliged to maintain, that the chriſtian 
mult at this day RATE his father, mo- 
ther, fifters, aud brothers *, that the 
bread of the laſt ſupper was Chriſt's 
real body +, that the deſign of Chriſt 
was not #0 ſpread peace upon earth 4, 
but war and deſolation. As to the 
neglect 


Luke xiv. 26. 
+ Matth. xxvi. 26. 
7 Matth. x. 34. 
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negle of all that we eat, drink, and 
wear, it might, indeed, have been en- 
joined almoſt literally upon the fir 
preachers of the chriſtian faith, whoſe 
whole attention was to be employed 
in diffuling the light of the goſpel, 
amidſt ſuch ſcenes of peril and ſuffer- 
ing as were incompatible with any 
concern about the external comforts 
or elegancies of life, And yet, even 
with reſpect to them, it may be al- 
ledged, that theſe paſſages are not to 
be urged in all the extent of the letter, 
and are only deſigned to prevent an 
undue anxiety about the external cir- 
cumſtances of their ſtate and condi- 
tion; but the firſt dictates of common 
ſenſe ſhew that this inſtance of ſelf- 
denial is not and cannot be required 
from the very beſt and moſt eminent 

| chriſti- 


| 
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chriſtians in our day, and many of 
the expreſs declarations of ſcripture 
ſhew that no ſuch obligation is im- 
poſed upon them. 

I wonder, Sir, that, ſince you went 
ſo far out of the walk -of true criticiſm 
as to avail yourſelf of certain forms of 
expreſſion, that are either proverbial 
and figurative, and therefore not to 
be underſtood literally, or evidently 
confined to particular perſons, and 
therefore not univerſal in their appli- 


cation, you did not alledge the folemn 
declaration of Chriſt before Pilate, 


.that his kingdom was not of this world. 


This ſounds as well for your cauſe as 
any other text; and yet it makes nothing 
at all for your purpoſe. That you 
may not, however, be tempted, on 
| aa 
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any future occaſion, to make uſe of ir 
to ſhew that chriſtianity is unconducive 
to any worldly purpoſe, J ſhall point out 
here its true ſignification in order to 
ſecure it on the ſide of thoſe who de- 
fend chriſtianity on more rational prin- 
ciples, than thoſe which your book 
ſeems to contain. 

When Chriſt made that ſublime de- 
claration, my kingdom is not of this 
world, it is palpably evident, that he 
underſtood by this the tollowing things 
—that it did not derive its origin from 
efforts of human policy, but from the 
miraculous interpoſition of God alone 
— that its great end and deſign went far 
beyond the ends and purpoſes of civil 
aſſociations, and aimed at nothing 
leſs than to deliver mortals from the 
puniſh- 
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puniſhment of ſin, the tyranny of vice, 
the power of death, and the fear of 
judgment, and to prepare them, by 
| holineſs and virtue, for happineſs and 


1mmortality—that ts laws inſtead of 


being confined to the outward actions 
of men (like thoſe of civil legiſlators) 
were addreſſed to the inward principles 
and affections of the heart—that 7s 
power different, both in its means and 
effects, from the power of the world, 
was rational, gentle, perſuaſive, and 
inviſible, forming its conqueſts by 
that word of truth that enlightens 
the underſtanding, and that ſpirit of 
grace that improves the heart, — and 
that its rewards are ſpiritual and ra- 
tional, and its duration eternal, Such, 
Sir, are the eſſential ideas contained 
in the ſublime declaration of the Son 


of 
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of God before the Roman governor. 
But, becauſe the kingdom of Chriſt is 
infinitely ſuperior to the kingdoms of 
this world in its origin, ends, laws, 
power, rewards, and duration, does. 
it follow from thence, that it has, no 
connexion with the felicity of earthly 
empires, and with the true intereſts - 
of civil fociety here below? Or that 
even the true ſubjects of this king- 
dom ought to be alienated from all 
concern in the intereſts and affairs 
of a preſent world? No, Sir; this 
concluſion, as I have already ſhewn, 
is unreaſonable ; it ſavours more of 
myſtical enthuſiaſm or monaſtick au- 
ſterity, than of the benevolent, hu- 
mane, and liberal ſpirit of the chriſtian 
religion. 
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LET T.E KY, 


SIX, 


N my former letter, I conſidered 

largely your ſecond propoſition, 
and ſhewed the inſufficiency of the ar- 
guments by which you ſupport 1t, as 
well as the indefenſible nature of the 
propoſition itſelf. In effecting this, I 
was obliged to follow you into your 
CONCLUSION, Where you had ſcattered 
a part of theſe arguments. I now re- 
turn to wait upon you with ſome re- 
marks, not upon- your third propoſition 
itſelf, which I think true and unex- 
ceptionable in all its parts; but on the 
examples and arguments you .employ 
to illuſtrate and defend it. Theſe I 
260 think 
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think partly illuſory, and partly pre- 
poſterous; and you appear to me, in 
this part of your work, to beſtow upon 
chriſtianity encomiums which it muſt 
diſavow. 

You very juſtly obſerve in your 
third propofition, “ that a ſyſtem of 
* ethics may be collected from the 
New Teſtament, in which every 
e moral precept, founded on reaſon, 
« is carried to a higher degree of pu- 
e rity and perfection, than in any other 
* of the ancient philoſophers of pre- 
e ceding ages.” You alſo explain 
perfectly well what you mean by mo- 
ral precepts founded on reaſon, when 
you tell, us they are ſuch as enforce 
the practice of thoſe duties that rea- 
e fon informs us muſt improve our 
* natures, and conduce to the happi- 

EL .* nefs 
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c neſs of mankind, ſuch as piety to 
* God, benevolence to man, . juſtice, 


charity, temperance, and ſobriety, 
« and ſo on.” — The latter part of t 
your third propoſition is expreſſed in 

theſe terms: © every moral precept t 
founded on falſe principles, is entirely q 
omitted.“ Now by precepts, found- 01 
ed on falſe principles, you profeſs to n. 
mean * thoſe which recommend fic- Cc 


ce titious virtues, productive of none fo 
« of theſe ſalutary effects“ (above- ha 
mentioned),—And theſe fictitious vir- for 
tues, which, according to you, are the 
no virtues at all, are valour, patriotiſm, lar 
and friendſhip, — you even go fo far is e 
(which, indeed, is ſurpriſing) as to af- IM cen 
firm that theſe ſidlilious virtues are in- MW or 
compatible with the genius of the chriſ- wit! 
tian religion, and, if this be true, you abu 

8 do 
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do them too much honour to call them 
even fiftitious virtues; you ought to 
have ſpoken out boldly, and called 
them vices, or at beſt defecls. 

This, however, is carrying matters 
too far. The three moral objects in 
queſtion are certainly very ambigu- 
ouſly underſtood, and their ſplendid 
names are beſtowed, in the common 
converſation of the world, upon ef- 
forts, paſſions, and connexions, that 
have not a ſpark of virtue in them : 
for the fearleſs and brutal temerity of 
the duelliſt is called valour; the popu- 
lar noiſe of the corrupt and ambitious 
is eſteemed patriotiſm, and connexions, 
cemented by intereſt, licentiouſneſs, 
or caprice, are unworthily honoured 
with the name of friendſbip. The 
abuſes of men be to themſelves; let 
es "E EE them 
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them not, however, betray us into falſe. 


judgments ; let them not lead us to 
confound the nature of things with 
the errors of human fancy, nor to 
imagine that there 1s no genuine coin, 
becauſe we meet with a multitude of 
counterfeits. 
It is ſingular enough, that the 
omiſſion of patriotiſm and friendſhip, 
among the duties enjoined in the gol- 
pel, was ſneered at by Lord Shaftſ- 
bury as a defect in that inftitution, 
and is admired by you as a proof of 
its perfect purity and divine origin. 
The truth of the matter is, that you 
are both miſtaken. This omiſſion 
was the dictate of common ſenſe, 
which ſhews that bis ſneer was as ill 
founded as it was inſolent ; but it does 
not ſuppoſe, that the qualities in queſ- 
| tion 


YN 
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tion are all of them f#itious virtues. 
Your reflexion is certainly not juſt : at 
beſt it ſayours of exaggeration. 

With reſpect to valour, I hope to 
convince you that all you ſay on that 
head 1s ambiguous and inconcluſive ; 
—and then I ſhall ſhew its true .na- 
ture, and its perfect conformity with 
the genius and ſpirit of the chriſtian 
religion. Firſt, you ſay, that va- 
< Jour or active courage is for the moſs 
part a conſtitutional virtue, and 
therefore can have no more claim to 
moral merit than wit, beauty, health, 
or ſtrength, or any other endow- 
e ment of the mind or body.“ If 
you had ſaid, that it was entirely a con- 
ſtirutional virtue, your concluſion 


would have had a greater appearance 
of accuracy; for, granting it to be a 


; # 3 | conſtitu- 
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conſtitutional virtue only for the moſt 
part, this ſuppoſes that there is a part of 
it which is not conſtitutional, and this, 
of conſequence, may have a degree of 
merit proportioned to the motives and 
principles that excite it. After all, 
Sir, the ſubje& of conſtitutional qua- 
lities or virtues is one of the niceſt and 
moſt difficult topicks in the ſphere of 
moral enquiry, Are not all qualities 
and all virtues more or leſs conſtitutio- 
nal *, i. e. muſt there not be in our 

mental 


be term conſtitutional is applicable to thoſe 
propenſities, diſpoſitions, capacities, and quali- 
ties, (or to that meaſure of each of them) which 
a moral being has acquired without any effort 
of its own activity, without previous reflexion 
and culture, from whatever ſource theſe pro- 
penſities and acquiſirions may have immediately 
proceeded, whether from the original frame of 
ö the 
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mental conſtitution, or in its union 


with our material frame, or in both, 
ſome previous diſpoſition to all the 
virtues we poſſeſs, which reflexion 
1mproves, and culture brings to ma- 
turity ?—Whether this previous diſ- 
poſition comes from nature or grace 
is a point Whoſe diſcuſſion is of no 
moment in the preſent queſtion ; in 
either caſe it is the work of God, and 
not of man ; but this does not hinder 
the guakity or the virtue from being 
amiable, praiſe-worthy, and excellent * ; 

L4 (or 


the mind, the organiſation of the body, or from 

both in union. | 

 * Suppoſe a being, (an angel, for example) 

originally created, if that be poſſible, in a high 

degree of perfection, with a confirmed taſte for 

ſanctity and order, and a predominant fpirit of 
benevo- 
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(for I don't underſtand the word me- 
ritorious out of its law. ſenſe in any 
other ſignification), When the pre- 
vious or (if you pleaſe) the conſtitutio- 
nal diſpoſition, is approved by a reflex 
ad of the mind, and cultivated and 
improved in conſequence of this re- 
flexion, this renders the virtue volun- 
tary, and thus imputable, and thus 
meritorious, if you will oblige me to 
uſe that word. Now valour, ac- 
tive valour, in this point of view, is 
not more neceſſarily conſtitutional than 
any other virtue, than patience, reſig- 
nation, or benevolence, You cannot 
ſhew me, that it ariſes from any par- 
ticular arrangement or modification of 


benevolence and wiſdom, would not all theſe 
qualities be, in a certain ſenſe, conflitutional ? 
But would they be leſs amiable on that account ? 

matter 
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matter and motion ; you cannot point 
out any ſuch mould in which moral 
qualities are caſt, and therefore your 
word conſtitutional denotes at beſt. an 
occult cauſe, and conveys no diſtinct 
notion that can be an object of exami- 
nation, Hence your firſt obſervation 
is erroneous, and, if the author of 
chriſtianity had omitted the recom- 
mendation of valour, on account of 
its being conſtitutional, he muſt have 
omitted, for the ſame reaſon, patience, 
contentment, reſignation, and almoſt 
all the virtues. 

But you go ſtill farther and tell us 
not only that valour is conſtitutional, 
but that it is the uſual perpetrator 
of all violences which diſtract the 
«world with bloodſhed and devaſta- 
tion, the engine by which the ſtrong 
<« plunder 
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4 plunder the weak, the proud tram- 
* ple upon the humble, the guilty 
* oppreſs the innocent, the inſtrument 
* of ambition, and ſo on.” As you 
have not thought proper to define, 
preciſely, what yau mean by the term 
valour, nor pointed out where it coin- 
cides with, or differs from fortitude, 
courage, and bravery, you leave us to 
take it in the vulgar ſenſe, and here 
it is obvious, that effects, quite con- 
trary to thoſe you have mentioned, 
belong equally to valour. For, ſurely, 
valbur has often been employed in de- 
fending the innocent, in humbling the 
Proud, in puniſhing the guilty, and 
in maintaining the liberties and felicity 
of a people. So that, in this general 
view, valour is as ſuſceptible of good 
effects as of evil ones, and is either 

uſeful 


WAS 
uſeful or prejudicial to ſociety, ac- 
cording as it 1s employed by benevo- 
lence and juſtice, or by lawleſs ambi- 


tion, envy, or revenge. You make 


a very thin-ſpun and unſatisfactory 


diſtinction betveen active and paſſive 


courage; and I am ſorry to be obliged 
to tell you, that all your illuſtrations 
of this diſtinction are full of ſophiſtry 
and contradictions. You ſay, that 
allive (by which I gueſs you mean 
military) courage, is what a chriſtian 
can have nothing “ to do with“; that 
it ariſes from the meaneſt diſpok- 
< tions of the human mind, paſſion, 
% vanity, and /clf-dependence ; that it 
* 1s the offsprizg of pride and revenge 
e and the ferocity of a ſavage ;” and 
yet you tell us that you do not ob- 


p. 56. 1 P. 57. f 
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- ject to the PRAISE and honours be- 
« ſtowed on the valiant,” —nay you 
think theſe “ a tribute due by thoſe, 
<< whoſe ſafety and affluence they have 
promoted by their dangers and ſuf- 
e ferings *.”—Indeed ?—By your ac- 
count of them, however, they ought 
to be driven out of human ſociety to 
howl in deſerts with wolves, or, at 
beft, with lions. I ſhewed you ſuffi- 
ciently in my former letter, how un- 
accountably you interpreted thoſe paſ- 
ſages of the goſpel, that forbid the 
revenging injuries, into an univerſal 
non-reſiſtance. The Jews had abuſed 
their law of retaliation in ſuch a noto- 
rious manner, and had taken ſuch oc- 
caſion from it to gratify a malicious 
and vindictive ſpirit, that the benevo- 
9 P. 50. 
lent 
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terit Saviour thought proper to uſe the 
ſtrongeſt terms to diſcourage a practice 
ſo contrary to the genius of his divine 


religion. But that theſe prohibitions | 


ſhould hinder the virtuous and chriſ- 


tian prince from oppoſing the aſſaults 


and devaſtations of a licentious uſurper, 
— that this ſhould prevent the citizens 
of a free country from drawing the 
ſword in defence of their ſovereign, 
their freedom, their national happi- 
neſs, againſt a lawleſs invader,—that 
ſuch active oppoſition ſhould be called 
the offspring of pride, revenge, and 
lavage ferocity, —and that the impoſſi- 
bility of its ariſing from any other 
principles ſhould be ſo boldly aſſerted : 
all this I could never have expected to 
ſce coming from any othef quarter 
than fanatical quietiſm. I could ne- 

ver 
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ver have imagined that it would flip 
from the pen of Mr. Jenyns, and 
paſs uncorrected through four editions 
of his work. 

You may think perhaps, that you 
have annihilated all the eſteem that is 
due to valour, when you obſerve in 
the following harmonious gingle of 
words, © that, if chriſtian nations were 
& nations of chriſtians, all war would 
ebe impoſſible, and valour could nei- 
c ther be of uſe or eſtimation, and 
e therefore could never have a place 
ein the catalogue of chriſtian virtues, 
<* being irreconcileable with all its 
<« precepts.” You might as well 
prove that induſtry is not an uſeful and 
laudable habit, becaule, if all men were 
rich, there would be no occaſion for 


it. Beſides, if chriſtian nations were 
nations 


„ 

nations of chriſtians, there would be 
as little occaſion for mercy, forbear- 
ance, forgiveneſs of injuries, as there 
would be for valour; but does this 
prove that, in the preſent ſtate of 

things, theſe virtues are of no value? 
The truth of the matter 1s, that 
valour, or the exertion of vigour in a 
given cauſe, without being daunted by the 
proſpet of danger, ſuffering, or death, 
is neither a vice nor a virtue, though 
it has an aſpect full of elevation of 
mind. Valour is good or bad, laud- 
able or condemnable, according to the 
cauſe in which it is employed, and the 
principles and motives by which it is ex- 
cited and nouriſhed, When it is em- 
ployed in the cauſe of oppreſſed inno- 
cence, of oppreſſed nations, and that, not 
from the mere impulſe of intereſtor thirſt 
of fame, but from a generous regard 
to 
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to publick good, it then aſſumes the 
colour of virtue: becauſe it denotes a 
mind that riſes with dignity, above 


the narrow ſphere of ſelf-love. Va- 
"Jour, here, is blended with benevo- 


lence, and diſcovers the ſtrength of 
that divine principle. If the natural 
fear of ſuffering or death be ſtrong in 
the mind, and valour 1s excited merely 
by principle; in ſuch a caſe, it is the 
moſt beautiful exertion of benignity 
that can be imagined ; and 1s perhaps, 
of all other energies, that which gives 
human nature the higheſt aſpe& of 
dignity. But, if you will confound 
with valour the fearleſs temerity of an 
impetuous ſoldiery, it is no great me- 
rit in chriſtianity to have omitted re- 
commending it; — and, if you take it 
in its true and moral ſenſe, you will 

not 
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not find that chriſtianity has, any 


where, diſcouraged it. The founder, 


indeed, of that divine religion, who, 


during his whole miniſtry, was ap- 
prehenſive, leſt the falſe notions of 
his kingly character ſhould excite the 
Jews to rebellion, and animate them 
to the erection of a temporal mo- 
narchy, could not, with prudence, 
recommend (what you call active or 
fighting) valowr, among the virtues 
he was perpetually inculcating. ' He, 
however, recommended thoſe. quali- 
ties, that are eſſential to the morality 
and excellence of valour, by exhorting 
his diſciples not to fear thoſe that can 
only kill the body; by forming their 
minds to the purſuit of happineſs in 


objects independent on the world and 


its advantages, by animating them 


M to 


18 

to relinquiſh every external pleaſure, 1 
and ſubmit to the greateſt extremities # 
of pain and ſuffering, rather than de- F 

| ; [ 
viate from the paths of virtue, or de- 
ſert the cauſe in which they were en- 
gaged, which was the cauſe of divine 
benevolence and mercy. The honour 
and ſpirit of chriſtianity is, in this 
point of view, the ſame with reſpect to W 4 
its profeſſors in all ages. —1n ſhort, 


magnanimity, firmneſs of mind, hu- 5 
manity, patience, and benevolence, ¶ for 
enter, either as principles, couſtituents, ¶ lar 
or concomitants, into the idea of rue l 
valour, and therefore the divine author IN ,,;. 
of our religion could not look upon it hap 
as a falſe or fifiitious virtue. ecli 

It would be ftill more ſurpriſing Nami 
(if wit did not often make judgment ¶ tei 
waver) to ſee you placing patriotiſm con. 


and. 
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and friendſhip in this claſs of falſe and 


fiBitious virtues. If there can be a 


frown in heaven, there certainly was 
one formed on the immortal brows of 
virtuous legiſlators and love-breath- 
ing ſeraphims, when they perceived a 
good man, like you, harbouring ſuch 
a thought in his mind, or letting it 
drop from his pen. It is not, how- 
ever, a flight of imagination that can 
correct an error in morals, and there- 
fore I propoſe to enter into a particu- 
lar diſcuſſion of this nice point. 

If you had defined the terms pa- 
trictiſm and friendſbip, this might per- 
haps have prevented your attempts to 
eclipſe the luſtre of theſe manly and 
amiable qualities : at leaſt, we would 
then have ſeen, whether or not you 
conſidered them, as the effuſions of 
M 2 univerſal 
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Univerſal benevolence, directing its ex. 

ertions and energy to particular ob- 
jects, in certain determinate circles, 
the one more and the other leſs exten. 
ſive. If you had conſidered them in 
this point of view, it is impoſſible, MW * 
that, in your ſober ſenſes, you could 
have repreſented them as falſe and fic- 
zitious virtues ;z—and if you regard pa. 
triotiſi as inconſiſtent with the love of 
mankind, and friendſhip as a connexion 
founded on intereſt, corruption, or 
caprice, then we can have no diſpute. 
F can only charge you with an abuſ: 
of words, and put you in the hands of 
the grammarians. of 
Indeed. as to patriotiſm, you dran wi 
it in ſuch colours as ought rather to 
have rendered it an object of prohibi for 
tion, than a quality to be either e tio 
commende 


[1811 
commended or encouraged : for you 
alledge, that it commands us to op- 
* PRESS all countries to advance the 
© IMAGINARY Proſperity of our own,— 
* to copy the mean partiality of an 
* Engliſh pariſh officer, who thinks 
* injuſtice and . cruelty meritorious, 
* whenever they promote the intereſts 
* of his village.” Now, Sir, this is 
patriotiſm, juſt as fortitude is cruelty, 
bumility meanneſs, zconomy avarice, or 
generoſity prodigality, liberty licentiouſ- 
neſs, or the ſpirit of faction a zeal for 
the publick good. 

Patriotiſm is a zeal for the happineſs 
of the country to which we belong, and 
where the moſt numerous, intimate, and 
affecting, of our ſocial connections, are 
formed and cultivated. By this defini- 
tion, patriotiſm is a branch of uni- 

M 3 verſal 
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verſal benevolence, and, inſtead of op- 
poſing, is adapted to promote, at 
leaſt, in part, its great object. For 
what is the object of univerſal benevo- 
lence, but the general good, or the 
good of the whole? Now this general 
good is too extenſive an end, to be 
directly accompliſhed by the efforts of 
any man; and it can only be pro- 
moted by every perſon's having a 
hearty affection for the ſociety to which 
he belongs, and a warm zeal for its 
welfare, Univerſal benevolence is a 
generous ſentiment, a noble affection; 
but its real exertion. is beyond the 
ſphere of humanity, and it can only 
become active and uſeful by its appli- 
cation to particular objects. A man 
would certainly make a ridiculous fi- 
gure, who, under the pretext of being 
: 5 | obliged 
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obliged by chriſtianity to exerciſe only) 
univerſal benevolence, ſhould neglect 
his country, and thoſe ſmaller ſocieties, 
to which alone the v/efut effects of his 
zeal can extend, and amufe himſelf 
with forming idle and romantick 
ſchemes for the benefit of foreign na- 
tions, or the hole.race of mankind. 
In ſuch fchemes the individual or the 
ſmaller ſocieties would be neglected, 
and the puny effort would be loft up- 


on the whole. What would you think 


of a generous alms-giver, who ſhould 
ſet apart a thouſand pounds to be 


£qually diſtributed between all the poor 


of all nations, tongues, and languages? 
All that is required to make patriotiſm 
a real and ſubſtantial virtue, is, its 


exerting its chief zeal, where it can be 


really effectual, even for the intereſts 
M 4 of 
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of the community to which we belong, 
in a manner conſiſtent with and ſubſer- 
vient to the great law of univerſal be- 
nevolence. Such patriotiſm may exiſt, 
and it is evidently implied in the Pre- 
cepts of the goſpel. It was not, in- 
deed, neceſſary to make it the object 
of a poſitive precept. Why? — not as 
you ſtrangely aſſert, becauſe it is a 
falſe and fclitious virtue, but becauſe 
it is included in the love of mankind, 
—1s what all are powerfully inclined 
to from * and many 
other reaſons, and particularly, be- 
cauſe, at the time of our Saviour's 
appearance, the true ſpirit of patriotiſm 
was groſsly perverted by the Romans, 
who were the plagues and ſcourges of 
mankind, and had transformed their 
country into a wicked faction againſt 
the 
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the tranquillity and happineſs of the reſt 
of the world; while the Jews were ſo 
partially fond of their own nation, 
that they looked upon themſelves as 
the only favourites of Heaven, and 
were diſpoſed, in erecting a temporal 
kingdom, to bind the other nations in 
chains, and their nobles in fetters of iron. 
At ſuch a period, it was not expedient 
to recommend narrow views. It was, 
on the contrary, neceſſary to incul- 
cate that univerſal benevolence that 


could only purify the principles of 


patriotiſin by oppoſing the progreſs of 
ambition, avarice, and luxury, which 
had ſpread ſuch dreadful deſolation 
and ſubverted liberty, juſtice, and all 
the ſocial virtues. And, nevertheleſs, 
the divine founder of chriſtianity, 


though he did not expreſsly enjoin pa- 


triotiſm 
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triotiſm by a peculiar and poſitive pre- 
cept, gave encouragement to it by his 
example. He wept over Jeruſalem 
under the view of the dreadful cala- 


mities that were hanging, like an 
awful cloud, over it, in the counſels 


of a righteous providence. He felt 
the tendereft emotions of humanity for 
that devoted nation, directed his zeal- 
ous labours to reform the manners of 
its inhabitants, and, to make them 
happy, offered them his ſuccours and 
protection, with that natural affection, 
that he ſo beautifully deſcribed by the 
pathetick image of a hen, hat taketh 
ber chickens, and covereth them with her 
WINGS. . 4 

You treat, Sir, the article of friend- 
ſhip, (even though you call it a fii- 
aus virtue) with more tenderneſs, than 
that 


1187 
that of patriotiſm; and here I ſuppoſe 
the generous feelings of your heart 
have modified the harſhneſs of 
your ſyſtem. You are, ſurely, too 
well acquainted with the amiable ſym- 


pathies of human nature to eſteem 


lightly a connexion, of which it may 
be as truly ſaid, (as it has been of an 
attachment ſtill more tender) that it is 
the cordial drop, which Heaven has 
thrown into the cup of life to render it 
palatable, And yet your notions of 
the merit of friendſhip are inaccurate 
in the higheſt degree. That I may 
avoid both confuſed ideas and vague 
expreſſions on this delicate and inter- 
eſting ſubject, it will be proper to de- 
termine preciſely the nature and pro- 
perties of friendſhip ; and then we will 
ſee whether you have not been ſome- 

| what 
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what raſh in aſſerting, that, in its ut- 
moſt purity, it deſerves no recommen- 
dation from chriſtianity. 

You might have ſaved yourſelf the 
trouble of telling us, that, © if friend- 
* ſhips are formed from alliances in 
<< parties, factions, and intereſts, or 
* from a participation of vices, they 
« are then both miſchievous and cri- 
* minal;” for true friendſhip, and 
not its counterfeit, is the object under 
conſideration. What then is true 
friendſhip, in its nature, foundations, 
in the circumſtances that ,cement it, 
and the qualities that attend it ? My 
anſwer is, | 

Friendſhip is a ſincere, fervent, and 


permanent union of minds, formed by 


mutual affection and eſtgem,—founded 


on real worth, and cemented by inti- 


mate 
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mate acquaintance, frequent intercourſe, 
exchange of good offices, and ſimili- 
rude of taſte, temper, and manners : 
it is inſeparably attended with perfect 
candour and unreſerved openneſs of 
heart, — intereſts itſelf with quick feel- 
ing and ſtrong ſenfibility in the plea- 
ſures and pains of its object. — is raiſed 
above all ſuſpicion and jealouſy, above 
every mean and ſelfiſh view, — ſheds 
indulgence upon infirmities and im- 
perfections, and, with the greateſt 
tenderneſs and delicacy of affection, 


- unites the intereſts of thoſe whom it 


connects, and makes their joys and 
ſorrows common. 

Such, Sir, are the principalandeſſential 
lines of true friendſhip. The chriſtian, 
indeed, muſt ſacrifice the intereſt of his 
friend to that of his country, and muſt 

keep 
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keep the effuſions of friendſhip in ſub- 
ordination to the ſupreme law of uni- 
verſal benevolence. This ſhews, that 
there are more ſublime virtues than 
friendſhip ; but it does not prove. the 
latter to be a fiftitious virtue. There 
is 2 variety of virtues conſtantly ope- 
rating in the culture of frieadſhip, 
ſuch as candour, indulgence, bene- 
ficence, and all the characters of cha- 
rity, ſo beautifully delineated by an 
inſpired apoſtle. 

I readily acknowledge, that friendſbip 
is leſs an object of precept than patriot- 
i/m; becauſe this latter, in its very eſ- 
ſence, is a poſitive branch of univerſal 
benevolence z whereas neither benevo- 
lence, nar even benevolence joined 
with eſteem conſtitute wholly the peculiar 
nature of friend/þip. This latter con- 
nexion, as it requires a conſent and 


harmony 
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harmony of minds, and other circum- 
ſtances already mentioned which are 
not always in our power , cannot be 
inculcated as a matter of obligation or 
as an eſſential duty. But, though this 
be a reaſon for not making friendſhip 


There are innumerable inftances (as an ex- 
cellent moraliſt obſerves) in which perſons may 
find /everal among their acquaintance, and in the 
ſame ſphere of life, whom they ig eſteem, but 
not oye proper to be choſen for a clo/e and inti- 
nate friend; ſo that the recommending private 
friendſhip, in the general, muſt have been abſurd, 
fince it is only a rare and accidental obligation, 
and never falls in the way of a great part of 
mankind, And, beſides, ſuch a precept might 
have been attended with miſchievous effects; 
for then the bulk of the world, thinking friend- 


ſhip a duty of religion, and a neceſſary branch 


of ſublime and heroick virtue, would enter into 


raſh, unconcerted, and diſagreeable alliances, 


which would produce much diſorder, &c. 


the 
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the object of a poſitive and indiſpen- 
ſable precept, yet it is no reaſon for 
calling it a ficlitious virtue; nor is its 
appropriating benevolence to one ſin- 
gle object, or, at beſt, to a ſmall 
number of objects, a reaſon for its not 
having been admitted among the pre- 


cepts of chriſtianity ; for, where the 


circumſtances, that give riſe to friend- 
ſhip, take place, all the energies and 
effuſions of the heart in that amiable 
union are moral and benevolent. 

I wiſh, Sir, you had reflected a lit- 
tle, before you quoted “, as authority 
on this point, the paſſage of St. Luke, 
where Chriſt ſays, F you love them 
which love you, what thanks have you! 
for ſinners alſo love thoſe that love them. 


. | 
Does 


ES 
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Does this text prove that connexions 


of friendſhip have little pretenſions to 
merit? No, Sir, this paſſage has no 


relation to friendſhip : it regards bene- 


ficence and liberality, as every com- 
mentator will tell you, and as the 
ſpirit and connexion of the words evi- 
dently ſnew. Sinners (by which term 
Chriſt here manifeſtly means, not im- 
perfect creatures, but profligates) are 


not ſuſceptible of friendſhip, whoſe 


baſis muſt be virtue, of whatever ma- 
terials the ſuperſtructure is compoſed : 
—VERA amicitia non niſi inter BONOS. 
You have miſunderſtood here the 
words of Chriſt ; but it is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible, that you can miſunderſtand his 
conduct with reſpect to (what you call) 
the falſe and fifiitious virtue now un- 
der conſideration. Can you give 


N #1 71 end- 
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friendſſ ip theſe epithets, when you ſee 
the DIVINE MAN approaching to the 
grave of Lazarus, —when you behold 
the tears he ſhed over it, — and when 
you attend to the various affecting 
circumſtances of this tender ſcene ? 
There is ſomething more here, than 
mere benevolence ; and that ſomething 
is intrinſically beautiful and engaging. 
He, whoſe benevolence, was not, like 
ours, limited and confined ; — He, 
who could make the effects of that 
benevolence extend to all nations, 
and perhaps to all worlds ; — He, 
nevertheleſs, took a tender part in the 
more limited charities of human life, 
and he conſecrated friendſtig by his 
perſuaſive example. It was thus he 
loved Lazarus, Moreover, — when 
he choſe twelve perſons for his imme- 
diate 


e 
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diate followers, he made one of them 
his friend : and that friend leaned upon 
his breaſt at the laſt ſupper, adhered 
to him at the tribunal, where Peter 
denied him ; and was charged by him, 
in his dying moments, with the ten- 
der care of his domeſtick relations. 


Ne LETTER 
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T is with a ſingular pleaſure, that. 
4 1 find myſelf relieved from the irk- 
ſome taſk of an opponent; though l 
ſhall be obliged to reſume it, or ſome- 
thing like it, before I come to the end 
of your book. Your excellent ac- 
count of the precepts of the goſpel 
gives me this relief. Your definitions, 
or rather deſcriptions, of the virtues 
that correſpond with the great object 


and end of the chriſtian religion are 
Judicious and ſentimental ; they will 


force the aſſent of a good underſtand- 


ing, but their truth and excellence 


will be beſt comprehended by the feel- 
ings 
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ings of a good heart, You have 
breathed into theſe” deſcriptions the 
true and genuine ſpirit of chriſtianity, 
and ſhewn in them, to man, the true 
lines of that immortal character, to 
which alone felicity and perfection are 
or can be annexed, in the moral go- 
vernment of God. 

But, worthy Sir, when oppoſite to 
this lovely tablature of chriſtian virtue 
| you place, in contraſt, the imperfect 

ſyſtem of pagan morality, have you 


exaggerated and deluſive colouring ? 
Do you not go too far, when you ſay *, 


the ancients were high ſpirit, intre- 
pid courage, and implacable reſent- 


N 3 & ment?“ 


been enough upon your guard againſt 


« that the moſt celebrated virtues of 
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6c nent? Methinks a flight reading, 
even of Cicero's Offices, and the ex- 
plication that you will there find of 
the four cardinal virtues would have 
been ſufficient to prevent this ſingu- 
lar aſſertion, Not that I have ſuch 
high ideas of the pagan virtues, as 
ſome entertain ;—not that I mean to 
compare them with the virtues of the 
goſpel, which are much purer in their 


principle, and much more noble and 


extenſive in their object; but that I 
think it hard to take from thoſe, who 
were leſs favoured than we are, the 
little they had.—But you aſtoniſh me, 
indeed, when you add *, © that the 
* moſt celebrated virtues of the pa- 
gans are more oppoſite to the ſpirit, 


9. R 
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<< and more inconſiſtent with the end 


* of chriſtian morality, than even 
© their moſt infamous vices ; and that 
* a Brutus and a Cato leave the world 
* more unqualified for, and more in- 
* admiſſible into the kingdom of hea- 
ven, than a Meſſalina or an Helioga- 
* balus, with all their profligacy about 
* them.” This is ſuch a paradox as 
I don't remember to have met with 
elſe where. — Brutus (ſay you) mur- 
dered the oppreſſor of his country: 
you ought to have ſaid killed, until 
the murder had been proved: I don't 
deny that it was @ ſort of murder. 
However, if murder (in the uſual ac- 
ceptation of that word) is then only 
committed, when a man takes away 
the life of his fellow- creature, from 


; the impulſe of cruelty, perſonal inte- 


N 4 reſt, 
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reſt, or lawleſs reſentment, the action 
of Brutus, which was, or 1s ſuppoſed 
to have been of a publick nature, in its 
motive and object, ſeems rather to de- 
ſerve the name of homicide, commit- 
ted through political fanaticiſm,—a 
pernicious paſſion, indeed, which is 
always ſubverſive of civil order, though 
it does not always denote bad inten- 
tion. Political fanaticiſm is the ſource 
of anarchy, as political ſuperſtition is 
the ſupport of tyranny. If, however, 
in the action of Bxurus, a zeal for the 
REPUBLICK Was the predominant mo- 
tive, whatever chaſtiſement his homi- 
cide might have deſerved from the 
civil magiſtrate, it could not paſs for 
murder in the eye of the all-ſeeing 
Judge; much leſs ought you to have 
founded upon it a compariſon between 


his 


lis 
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his moral character and thoſe of a 
Heliogabalus and a Meſſalina to his 
diſadvantage. It is well known, that 
the private character of Brutus was 
mild and amiable; and it is pretended, 
that, by the particular conſtitution of 
the Roman government, his killing 
Cæſar was a ſtep ſuſceptible of de- 
fence. This, indeed, 1 don't affirm ; 
it is, however, certain, that the point 
has been diſputed ; but no diſpute can 
ariſe about the incapacity of a Meſſa- 
lina, or of an Heliogabalus, to approach 
an abode where, purity of heart and 
ſanctity reign, eſpecially if they pre- 
tended to enter there with all their pro- 
fligacy about them, | 


For 
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For vice, though to a radiant angel 
— link'd, 
Would fate itſelf on a celeſtial bed 
And prey on garbage. 
5 Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 
Tou ſeem, Sir, to have a great aver- 
ſion to war, and ſo has every man that 
has not blunted the precious feelings 
of benevolence and humanity: but this 
averſion has made you warm, and 
your warmth has introduced no ſmall 
confuſion into your ideas and reaſon- 
ings : how otherwiſe could you throw 
out ſuch propoſitions as the following : 
&« thoſe that are actuated by valour, pa- 
< trictiſm, or honour, may be vIRTu- 
©« OUS, HONEST, and even RELIGIOUS; 
but they cannot be CHRISTIANS.” 
You, indeed, ſoon forget this propo- 
ſition, and tell us, that without chriſ- 
2 tianity 
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tianity we can have zo religion at all. 
Pergis pugnantia ſecum frontibus adverſis 
componere: but you will be little 
alarmed at this contradiction, | ſince 
you have (as we ſhall fee preſently) 
made a diſcovery in dialecticks, even 
this, that contradiftofy propoſitions may 
be true : this diſcovery annihilates the 
ſcience, and, with it, all the founda- 
tions of truth and certainty ; but it 
ſeems there 1s no help for that : and 
we have. nothing left, but to call out 
with the poet, quantum eſt in rebus 
IN ANR? 

To return to the poor pagans, you 
are ſtill more hard upon them, than 
the ardent and orthodox biſhop of 
Hippo. He called their virtues ſplendid 


ins; you place them on a level with 


the moſt infamous vices ; but then you 
make 
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make ſome amends for this haſty deci- 
ſion, and tell us“, that men, actuated 
by them, may be virtuous, honeſt, 
and even religious : you, however, af- 
firm, that they cannot be chriſtians, 
though you charitably grant, that this 
title may belong to the vicious and 
Profligate. You acknowledge, indeed, 
that the profligate man is a bad chriſ- 
tian, and why not allow the patriot 
and the man of honour, at leaſt, the 
ſame privilege ? ** Becauſe,” ſay you, 
<« a man r, whole ruling principle is 

© honour, 


P. 94, 95. 
+ Mr. Jenyns ought to have ſaid, a man 


< who is actuated by honour.” — This was the 
expreſſion uſed in the beginning of the argu. 
ment, and it conveys an idea different from that 
which we attach to the terms ruling principle; 

the 
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* honour, erects a ſtandard of duty, 
* diametrically oppoſite to the whole 
<« tenor of the chriſtian religion.” If 
honour 13 ſought by virtuous and pious 
deeds, this aſſertion 1s not true, at 
leaſt, it is not accurate; if it is ſought 
by rapine, faction, or bloodſhed, it is 
falſe honour, and your propoſition beats 
the wind. Beſides—no man ever 
erected honour as a ftandard (by which 
I ſuppoſe you mean a criterion or a 
principle) of duty. Honour is the con- 
ſequence and not the principle of duty: 
—it is the tribute of approbation or 
applauſe that is beſtowed by ſpectators 
upon generous, virtuous,” and, with 


the former 1s particular, the latter is univerſal, 
—A man may be aduated by a ſenſe of honour, 
without its being his ruling principle in the con- 
duct of life, 


your 
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your leave, upon chriſtian deeds. In 
this point of view, it is one of the 
good things of a preſent life, and, if 
St. Paul is not miſtaken, it will take 
place, in the pureſt and nobleſt ſcenes 
of future exiſtence, when eternal life 
ſhall be adminiſtered to thoſe, who, 
by a patient continuance in well doing, 
ſeel for glory, nonour, and immorta- 
lity *.” But if you will perſiſt to com- 
bat, under the name of honour, that 
 vain-glory and thoſe ſplendid titles, 
that are acquired by rapine and law- 
leſs bloodſhed, your abuſe of language, 
which naturally introduces confufion 
of ideas, muſt appear reprehenſible to 
every judicious reader. 


* Rom. 11, 7. 


Thus, 
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Thus, Sir, have 1 gone througlx 
your three propoſitions, with alternate 
ir feelings of pleaſure and pain, ariſing 
from the ſingular mixture of piety, wit, 
error, Wiſdom, and paradox, that 
they exhibit to an attentive obſerver. 

fe ; bf 
There 1s a glare in the whole, that 


0 
may dazzle the unwary ; and this effect 
y it hath produced on a multitude of 
readers, if I have not been greatly 
N- , 3 
at miſinformed. And it 1s ſurely to be 
« lmented, that, after having ſaid, in | 
% one moment, the moſt excellent things | 
e. in defence of chriſtianity, and that 
57 


alſo in the moſt elegant, original, 
and affecting manner, you throw out, 
in another, the ſtrangeſt re preſenta- 
tions of the ſpirit and genius of that 
divine religion. 


But 


us, 
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But I haſten to your concLvs10s, 
and this ſhall be the ſubject of my 
laſt letter. 


LETTER 
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- LETTER VI. 
SIR, 
H E firſt eighteen pages of your 


CONCLUSION Contain an excel- 
lent ſummary of, what I would call, 
the preſumptive evidence of the chriſti- 
an religion. You have reduced it to 
a narrow compaſs z — you have ex- 
preſſed it with perſpicuity, warmth, 
and elegance; — and, if your view 
had ended here, the candid reader 
mould have riſen from its peruſal, 
ith a lively ſenſation of conviction, 
hat would have made him forget ma- 
y of the things that ſtaggered him in 
he preceding parts of your book. 
But you proceed farther=and, bring- 

"0. ing 
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ing us back into the cloudy region of 
paradox, you loſe the ground you had 
fairly gained. You reſemble an over- 
warm general, who, after having won 
the field, purſues injudiciouſly his ene- 
my on diſadvantageous ground, and 
is thus expoſed to ſee his laurels wither 
in a moment, or, at leaſt, loſe much 
of their bloom. Such is, I fear, your 
caſe, in ſome of the anſwers you give 
to the deiſtical objector. You enable 
a vanquiſhed enemy to return to the 
combat; you even ſometimes put 
weapons into his hand; and, though 
theſe advantages will not enable him 
to regain the field, they will ſtill keep 
him ſtickling and ſkirmiſhing, and 
give him a certain air of conſequence 
in the eye of the ſuperficial obſerver of 
things. In plain Engliſh, Sir, your 

| | manner 
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manner of anſwering the objections of 


unbelievers will often tend to multiply 
the cavik which deiſm draws from 
incidental objects, and thus perplex 
the feeble minds of well-meaning chriſ- 
tians. 404 

It has been alledged by unbelievers, 
that - all revelation from God is in- 
1 credible, becauſe unneceſſary, and un- 
= neceffary, becauſe the reaſon he be- 
« ſtowed upon mankind is ſufficiently 
able to diſcover all the religious and 
« moral duties, which he requires of 
« them, if they would but attend to 
their precepts, ' &c“ . Such ob- 
jectors have been told a thouſand times, 
that the ſufficiency of that reaſon, of 


which they boaſt, is owing to the 


- 


p. 115 
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frength i it has, in fact, derived from 
divine revelation. Like the wiſeacre, 
who thought the ſun uſeleſs, becauſe 
it ſnines only when we are favoured 
with the Jight of the day, they enjoy 
many rays both of intellectual and 
moral knowledge, of which they ſtu- 
pidly or perverſely diſavow the prin- „ 
cipal ſource. But ſince we know from 
whence they have obtained the prin- 
ciples of their religious knowledge, 
and know this not by conjecture, but 
by daily obſervation; ſince we know, 
that they have learned from their 
cradles, under chriſtian teachers, both -_ 
in private and publick, the unity offi fan 
God, the doctrine of repentance, re- ou 
miſſin, and immortality :—ſince we 
know, that the doctrines and precepts 
of chriſtianity have been blended and 

| inter- 


he | 


OT 
interwoven with the early growth of 
their reaſon, and the gradual improve- 
ment of their faculties ; ſince, I ſay, 
we know all this, the true way of go- 


ing to work with the claſs of objectors, 


now under conſideration, is evident 
and plain : we have only to call upon 


them to prove, that they would have 
had day-light, if there had been no ſun : 


and that they and the body of the 


people would have acquired a com- 
plete knowledge of religious and mo- 


ral duties, without the goſpel. 
It is not poſſible for me to demon- 


ſtrate, nor even to prove, that a pea- 


ſant cannot find out the longitude wich- 


out ſuccour : but, if the peaſant pre- 
tends that he is equal to the under- 
taking, it lies upon him to prove that 


he is ſo, The caſe is quite parallel to 


O 3 that 
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that implied in the objection before 
us. It is incumbent upon the deiſts 
to prove, that, without the goſpel, 
they and the various inhabitants of 
the chriſtian world would have arrived 
at the ſame degree of knowledge, both 
religious and moral, that we this day en- 
Joy:—This they never have proved: 
this they never can prove: and yet, until 
they prove this, their oljeclion to reve- 
lation, as incredible, becauſe unneceſſary, 
muſt have no weight, but to demon- 
ſtrate their ingratitude and preſump- 
tion. IST: Es; 
Pardon me, Sir, for rectifying your 
argument: it was quite neceſſary for 
the true defence of our common cauſe 
to take this liberty, For your anſwer 
to the objection, as it ſtands at pre- 
ſent, will expoſe you to mych cavilling 
and 
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and chicane, nay, to ſome embarraſſment 
from the quarter of infidelity. When 
you deſire the objeftor * to turn his 
« eyes to thoſe remote regions of the 
* globe to which ſupernatural aſſiſt- 
e ance has never been extended, and 
te tell him that he will ſee there men, 
<« endued with ſenſe and reaſon not in- 
&« ferior to our own, ſo far from being 
e capable of forming ſyſtems of reaſon 
and morality, that they are this day 
< totally unable to make à nail or 4 
ec batchet;” and when hence you con- 
clude (from particular to wmverſal) 
< that reaſon alone is neither ſufficient 

« to offer to mankind a perfect reli- 
“ gion, nor even to lead them to any 


« degree of civiliſation ; when you 


P. 116, 
O 5 | thus 
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thus premiſe and thus conclude, do you 
think the objector will be ſilent? No 
ſuch thing—He will tell you, that it 
1s not true, that theſe men, who are 
unable to make à nail or a hatchet, are 
endued with ſenſe and reaſon not in- 
Ferior to ours. He will tell you, that 
their ſenſe and reaſon may be ſimilar 
in their nature to ours, though differ- 
ent, greatly different, in their degree 
even of original capacity, activity, and 
penetration, ſince there is an immenſe 
variety in the works of God, and 
whoſe claſſes of the ſame ſpecies may 
_ differ from each other in the degrees 
of original capacity and genius, as in- 


dividuals are known to do. The deiſt 
will moreover tell you that, if your 
reaſoning be good, NzewTon and 
La CailLs muſt have been mathe- 

2 maticians 
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1 
maticians and aſtronomers by divine 
revelation, ſince the inhabitants of 
Otabeite and New Zealand, whoſe ſenſe 
and reaſon (in your eſtimation) are not 
inferior to theirs, have never approached 
the ſimpleſt elements either of mathe- 


maticks or aſtronomy. There are, cer- 


tainly, in this our globe, viſible marks 
of different original capacities indifferent 
nations, which neither chriſtianity, nor 
repeated attempts towards civiliſation 
and culture, have been able to remove; 
and this 1s too palpable to need any 
proof. —I don't therefore ſee how, by 
your manner of ſtating the argument, 
you can get rid of this reply to your 

anſwer. | 
To have urged with ſucceſs the argu- 
ment in favour of chriſtianity, drawn 
from the ignorance and errors (in reli- 
gious 
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gious matters) of thoſe nations that 
enjoyed no divine revelation, you 
ought to have taken a different me- 
thod. Inſtead of reſting your proof 
on the ſtate of thoſe barbarous nations 
who are placed on the very loweft line 
in the ſcale of humanity, you ought 
to have begun by Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, the ſeats of learning and arts. 
You ſay, indeed“, „that human rea- 
5 fon in its higheſt ſtate of cultivation, 
* among the philoſophers of Greece 
% and Rome, was never able to form 
4 a religion comparable to chriſti- 
& anity ;”* but this is ſaying the thing 
very feebly ;—it is only ſhewing a ſmall 
part of the truth : it is paſſing rapidly 
over the moſt glaring facts, that ſhew, 
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with a blaze of evidence, the ineſti- 
mable advantages of the chriſtian reli- 
gion. You ought to have ſhewn that 
the progreſs of religious and moral 
knowledge, in theſe nations, bore no 
ſort of proportion to their improvements 
in civiliſation, literature, eloquence, 
and the uſeful and elegant arts of life : 
—ſo far from it, that the faireſt aſpects 
of human ſcience were degraded by a 
motley mixture of the moſt diſguſting 
forms of idolatry and ſuperſtition “. 


You 


* Some writers (ſays Mr. Hume) have been 
ſurpriſed, that the impieties of Ari/ophanes ſhould 
have been publickly acted and applauded by the 
Athenians ; a people ſo ſuperſtitious and fo jea- 
lous of the publick religion, that, at that very 
time, they put Socrates to death for his ima- 
gined incredulity. But theſe writers (continues 
he) conſider not, that the /udicrous familiar 

images, 


3 

Tou ought to have ſhewn them altars 
raiſed to the unknown God, ſtatues 
regarded as endued with divine power, 


images, under which the gods are repreſented 
by that comick poet, inſtead of appearing im- 
pious, were the genuine /ights, in which the an- 
cients conceived their divinities. See Huuz's 
Nat. Hiſt. of Religion, 800 edit. 1757. 


It is here worthy of obſervation, that there is 
perhaps no book more adapted to ſhew the un- 
ſpeakable advantages of a divine revelation, than 
this. The accounts we find here of the horrid 
and ludicrous repreſentations of the deity, that 
prevailed in the moſt learned nations of the pa- 
gan world, are fo ftriking, that a thinking mind, 
anxious about its deſtination, and defirous of an 
object of confidence adapted to ſecure itsfelicity, 
muſt rejoice in thoſe views of an omnipotent, 
' wiſe, good, and merciful Being, whom chriſti- 
Anity exhibits to its faith and improved reaſon, 
as a protector, a father, and a guide, throagh 

e, death, and a boundleſs duration. 


religious 
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religious ſervices conſecrated to vices 


in that very city, where Solon gave 
laws, where Socrates taught philoſo- 


phy, where Plato and Xenophon diſ- 
played the treaſures of their maſter's 
wiſdom; where Sophocles and Euri- 
pides compoſed their tragedies, and 


where Phidias made the marble breathe 
life, character, and beauty in their 
moſt ſublime and graceful forms. 
Plain fact would have here ſtopped 
the mouth of the objector, much more 


effectually than your general and in- 
accurate aſſertions, that “ reaſon, even 
ehen furniſbed with materials by ſu- 
« pernatural aid, if left to the guidance 
* of her own wild imaginations *, falls 
into more numerous and more groſs 

* The imaginations of reaſon is a very ſtrange 


expreſſion. 
<< errors, 
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« errors, than her own native igno- 
e rance could have ſuggeſted ;—that 


he perſuaded ſome that there is no 


« God; others that there can be no fu- 
< ture fate ;—that ſhe has taught ſome 
e that there is 10 difference between 
virtue and vice; and that to cut a 
* ane throat and relieve his neceſſities 
* are actions equally meritorious “, 
« Nc.“ Dear Sir, if ſuch is the 
character of REASON, and if, as you 
add, ſbe can ſhew, that, there is 
„ nothing in any thing,” and © prove 


« by recurring to firſt principles that there 


« are 10 principles at all,” I really 
think ſhe ought to be burnt for a 
witch, and that we ſhould give our- 
ſelves over tamely to the Leviathan, to 


p. 120, 


tell 
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tell us, by the potent voice of autho- 


rity, what 15 right and what is wrong, 
in philoſophy and religion, as well as 


in politicks. But you would have 


done better if you had not confounded 
falſe reaſoning, which alone can lead 


to all theſe abſurdities, with the fa- 


culty of reaſon, which is the candle of 
the Lord in the breaſt of man. 


This candle, indeed, had its light 


obſtructed in the pagan world, by 


miſts of ignorance z and, more eſpeci- 
ally, in the article of religion, falſe 
lights were held forth by the paſſions 
and prejudices of men, and the miſe- 
rable inventions of political prieſt- 
craft. i | 
It is truly ſtrange to ſee ſuch reli- 
gious non-ſenſe, ſuch childiſh opini- 
ons, conſecrated by publick authority 
te 2 
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and private devotion, amidſt ſuch diſ- 
plays of genius, activity, and taſte, in 
the advancement of arts and ſciences. 
The chriſtian peaſant, who knows that 


his God is one, eternal, without body, 


limits, or viſible repreſentation, that 
he loves order, loves his creatures, will 
pardon the ſins of the penitent and ſin- 
cere, and make them, after this ſtate of 
paſſage, partakers of happineſs and 
immortality, knows more of religion, 
than all the diſciples of Socrates, and 
has more clear and conſiſtent notions 
of the Deity than Socrates himſelf, 
If this peaſant, with his preſent por- 
tion of knowledge, ſmall as it may 
be, could be ſuppoſed to have exiſted 
at Athens, when Epimenides was let- 
ting looſe his white and black ſheep at 
the Areopagus, to direct the Atheni- 
ans where they ſhould ſacrifice — Or, 
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when this wiſe Areopagus condemned 
Stilpo to baniſhment for denying that 
the Minerva of Phidias was a real god, 
he would have burſt out into a loud 
laugh, —— All this ſhews, that Athens 
was the ground you ought to have 
choſen for your ſtand to repel the ob- 
jection under conſideration, by ſhew- 
ing that progreſs in the ſciences and 
arts is compatible with the groſſeſt ig- 
norance in religion, and therefore, 
that the goſpel might be highly ad- 
vantageous, even where natural reaſon 


was in its greateſt improvement. 


But, indeed, ye could not well 
make uſe of this ground; nor ſtate 
the argument in this manner ;—for, 
according to your notion of things, 
the Athenians were not even philoſo- 
Phers, hiſtorians, poets, legiſlators, 

F P and 
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and artiſts, without the ſuccours de- 
rived either immediately, or in a 
more remote manner, from divine re- 
velation. This ſeems to be evidently 
your opinion,. when you aſſert *, that, 
„though human reaſon is capable of 
* progreſſion in ſcience, yet the firſt 
« foundations muſt be laid by ſuper- 
„ natural inſtructions.“ This is truly 
a ſingular aſſertion: nec Deus intenſit, 
niſi dignus vindice nodus, is a wiſe max- 
im, which you ſeem to have entirely 
forgot. Wants, obſervation, experi- 
ence, genius, time, occaſion, and cir- 
eumſtances are ſufficient to account 
both for the riſe and progreſs of hu: 
man ſcience in all periods of the 
world. It is true, that the chriſtian 
religion gave occaſion to the improve- 
ment of ſome branches of ſcience, 
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When ſuch grand truths, as the unity 
and eternity of God, the remiſſion of fin 


mortality of reaſonable beings, were re- 
vealed as falls, they naturally excited, 
in thinking minds, a curioſity to know 
the foundations, which ſuch facts 
might have in the nature of God, the 
y nature of man, ,and the nature of 
things. Hence metaphyſical ſcience 
undoubtedly derived new degrees of 
ly improvement and preciſion. The mans 
ner alſo in which the divine promiſes, 
with reipect to the future deſtination 
of man, might be accompliſhed, was 
a natural object of philoſophical en- 
quiry, and thus the goſpel opened to 
human curioſity large fields of ſpecu- 


powers of the mind, and tended to 
P 2 the 


by a Mediator, the reſurrection and im- 


lation, which have both improved the 
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the advancement of moral and meta- 
phyſical ſcience; but it is, neverthe- 
leſs, true, that all human ſciences may 
have been, nay, were actually culti- 
vated in a certain degree, without the 
intervention of ſupernatural inſtruc- 
tion, to which ſource it is impoſſible 
to trace them with any meaſure of e. 
hiſtorical evidence, that is ſatisfactory MW al 
or ſtriking. You ſay, that there i at 
no reaſon to be aſſigned, why one parti k. 
of mankind ſhould have made ſuch an ar 
amazing progreſs in knowledge, while 
the other, formed with the SAME 14. 
tural capacities, ſhould remain in 
ſtate little ſuperior to the brutes 
except that the. firſt have received 
divine communications, and the 
latter have never yet been favoured 
| & wit! 
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te with ſuch aſſiſtance *,” But it is 
denied, that the nations which live 
without government, letters, or laws, 
have the ſame natural capacities, which 
the others are endowed with, and it 
will be ever impoſſible to prove that 
they have. I repeat it again, as there 
is a ſtriking difference between the ori- 
ginal genius and capacity of individu- 
als in one nation, ſo there may be, 
and no doubt is a diverſity of the ſame 
kind between nations. Every appear- 
ance is in favour of this diverſity : 
repeated obſervation and experience 
confirm it; ſo that your reaſoning is 


built upon a circumſtance which ap- 


pears to be falſe, and which you never 
can prove to be true. This diverſity 
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feems to be the poſitive appointment 
of divine providence : it enters as an 
efſential part in that plan of govern- 
ment .in which variety of beings, ca- 
pacities, characters, and talents; re- 
duced to unity of deſign, will be ſeen 
one day to terminate in univerſal 
beauty, ſymmetry, and perfection. 

So that, Sir, we may account for 
the diverſity that is viſible in the in- 
tellectual and moral ſtate of different 
nations, for the improvements of ſome 
in knowledge, policy, legiſlation, and 
commerce, and the ſavage ſtupidity 
and ignorance of others, without hav- 
ing any recourſe to the diſtinctions 
formed by ſupernatural inſtruction, 
granted to ſome and not vouchſafed 
to the reſt, A diverſity of original 
capacity will ſolve the problem ſuffici- 
ently, 
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ently, as far as the phænomenon to be 


explained relates to human knowledge, 
and to the arts and ſciences which 
have for their objects the embelliſh- 
ment and improvement of human ſo- 
ciety, by ſources of pleaſure, or ob- 
jects of utility. The caſe with reli- 
gious knowledge is different: and 
therefore, having granted to your 
deiſt, whom you had brought to 
Athens, inſtead of Otaheite, that 
theſe elegant and learned Grecians 
owed all their imptovements to the 
culture of their reaſon, you might 
have aſked him, whence, amidſt this 
improvement of reaſon, proceeded the 
abſurdity of their theological opinions? 
He muſt anſwer,—from the weakneſs 
or abuſe of reaſon; for there is no other 
Poſſible anſwer to be given, Grant- 
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ing the abuſe of reaſon, revelation 
muſt be eſteemed at leaſt advantage- 
ous.z—granting its weakneſs, revela- 
tion muſt be allowed to be neceſſary ; 
and thus, in both caſes, the objection, 
now before us, falls to the ground. 

I am, however, perſuaded (and 
here, no doubt, you and I agree) 
that, with reſpect to a juſt idea of the 
object of religion, the weakneſs of rea- 
ſon is as demonſtrable, as the ill 
uſe that has been made of it. And if 
a deiſt, acknowledging the abuſe of 
natural reaſon in the pagan world, 
which is @ fad, ſhould, nevertheleſs, 
inſiſt upon its capacity of arriving, 
without the aſſiſtance of revelation, at 
juſt notions of the ſupreme Being, 
and of religious duty, which is a queſ- 
tion of zhepry, I would addreſs myſelf 

| : tq 
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to the gentleman, in pretty much the 
following terms: | 

I ſee reaſon making great improve- 
ments in human ſcience, whoſe ob- 
jects are, in a certain degree within our 
reach as viſible, or tangible, or know- 
able by obſervation, conſciouſneſs, or 
experience. The mind, poſſeſſed of 
leiſure, may derive, from the contem- 
plation of theſe objects, ſucceſſive diſ- 


coveries of their properties, connexi- 


ons, and influence, and thus the maſs 
of intellectual acquiſitions may be go- 
ing on towards the formation of a ſyſ- 
tem. But as to divine knowledge or 
the knowledge of the ſupreme Being, 
in his nature and perfections, as he is 
in himſelf, and in his relation to us, 
and his deſigns with reſpect to our 
preſent ſtate and future deſtination, 

the 
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the caſe is ſomewhat different. This 
great Being is not the direct object of 
any faculty of perception, nor does he 
reſemble any thing that is ſo. Men 
might have riſen to ſome notion of 
ſuperior power from the ſyſtem of na- 
ture both phyſical and moral; but 
whether this power was lodged in one 


being, or in many, was not fo eaſily to 


be aſcertained, and ſtill more does it 
appear beyond the reach of unaſſiſted 
reaſon to ſtretch its conception to the 
nature and qualities of an abſolutely 
perfect mind. Pure ſpirituality, om- 
niſcience, omnipreſence, and omnipo- 
tence, and. their aſtoniſhing ſource, 
neceſſary exiſtence, are not commen- 
ſurate to the human faculties. Sam- 
ples of wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
exhibited .in the works of nature, and 
in the courſe of events, lead men to 
; attri- 
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attribute theſe qualities to the Author 
of nature; but the various and con- 
trary events of life, the mixture of 
evil with good in this imperfect ſtate, 
gave riſe, through human ignorance 
and error, to motley ſyſtems of poly- 
theiſm and idolatry. Though the or- 
der and frame of the univerſe, when 
accurately examined, afford an argu- 
ment that ought to lead a rational 
mind to the pure principles of natural 
religion, and carry it through the vaſt 
interval which is interpoſed between 
the divine and human nature, yet they 
did not produce this effect in the moſt 
enlightened nations of paganiſm : and 
this ſhews that ſupernatural inſtruction 
was neceſſary to ſhew us what God is, 
what he requires of us for the preſent, 
and what are his deſigns with reſpect to 
our future condition in the univerſe. 

But, 


K r 
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But, when we talk of the chriſtian 
revelation as neceſſary, we mean by 
this, that it is a diſpenſation of divine 
wiſdom, without which we would not 
have enjoyed that meaſure of know- 
ledge with which we are actually 
bleſſed, thoſe guides to duty that di- 
rect our conduct, nor thoſe views of 
futurity that purify, conſole, and en- 
noble the mind. The end of Chriſt's 
miſſion was to raiſe one part of the 
human race to a high and diſtinguiſhed 
degree of perfection and felicity. But 
it was not the deſign of the Deity to 
raiſe all mankind to this degree, any 
more than it was his intention that all 
men ſhould become philoſophers. The 
fact proves this demonſtrably : the 
nations that have not been viſited by 
| the goſpel, and the generations that 
- have 
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have paſſed through this ſtage of hu- 
manity before the light of the goſpel 
aroſe on the world, had their ſpheres 
of knowledge and means unknown to 
us; they were leſs favoured than the 


chriſtian, as the chriſtian is leſs perfect | 
than the angels, and the angels than 


the ſeraphims. But was the Deity to 
create no order of beings but ſera- 
phims ? It is queſtionable whether 
Chriſtianity be adapted to the ſphere 
of the Hottentot, or to that of other 
uncultivated and barbarous nations. 


But it was neceſſary to moral im- 


provement and ſaving knowledge 


in that ſphere of beings to which 


it has been vouchſafed, and thoſe, 


who ſhut voluntarily their eyes on 
its divine luſtre, will be called to 


an account, which will not be required 
from thoſe that are placed lower in the 
| ſcale 
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icale of being. Different ſpheres of 
beings and degrees of perfection were 
(as it would ſeem, and as has been al- 


ready obſerved) neceſſary to the order 


and perfection of the univerſal ſyſtem ; 


but, in every ſphere which enters into 


that ſyſtem, the lot of the individual 
mult be determined by the means he 
has enjoyed and his improvement or 
neglect of them. This will, one day, 
leave the children of infidelity under 
the light of the goſpel, without ex- 


cuſe, and, it is to be feared, without 


confolation, while wiſdom will be juſti- 
fied of HER children, by their faith 
and hope in this temporary ſtate of 


trial, and by their approaching re- 


moval to a nobler ſcene of activity 
and enjoyment. 
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POUSIOSCRIF'I. 


HOUGH there are ſeveral 

things exceptionable in your 
anſwers to other deiſtical objections, 
which have been propoſed and refuted 
times without number, yet I ſhall 
here curb the ſpirit of criticiſm; for 
to have been ſo long ſcuffling in po- 
lemicks is a thing very foreign to my 
turn of mind. It was my principal 
intention, in theſe letters, to conſider 
what you had advanced with reſpect 
to the internal evidence of chriſtianity. 
You have already my ſentiments on 
that ſubje& delivered with fuel 
and candour. 


I can- 
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1 cannot, however, take my leave 
of you, Sir, without a few remarks on 
your manner of anſwering the ſecond 
and fifth objections brought by the 
deiſts againſt the divine origin and au- 
thority of the goſpel. 

My reaſon for this is, that the 
manner, in which you anſwer the 
one, diminiſhes the weight of moral 
evidence; and the principle, on which 
you repel the other, is ſubverſive, 1 
fear, of all evidence whatever. 
Ihe firſt of theſe objections is de- 
rived from the ſuppoſed errors, varia- 
tions, and contradictions, that are to 
be found in the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament.— There are few ob- 
jections againſt chriſtianity, that have 
been anſwered in a more ſatisfactory 
-manner than this has been; and you 

have 
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have alledged ſeveral judicious conſi- 
derations to deſtroy its force, particu- 
larly, with reſpect to thoſe philoſophi- 
cal errors that have been admitted 
into common converſation in conſe- 
quence of popular opinion, and which 
muſt be always adopted in a language 
chat is addreſſed to the generality of 
mankind. As to the variations and 
contradictions that have been charged 
upon the ſacred writers, they have 

been diſingenuouſly exaggerated from 

the quarter of infidelity : ſuch, how- 

ever, as they are, they are ſufficient 


more prudent and circumſpect in de- 
termining the extent of divine inſpira- 
tion, than they have generally been; 
and the learned and judicious Dr. Wat- 
ſon has exhibited a laudable example 
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of this circumſpection in his maſterly 
anſwer to Mr. Gibbons. He has 
ſtruck wiſely into the middle path; 
but 1 fear, Sir, that you have run in- 
to an extreme on this delicate ſubject, | 
or, at leaſt, gone farther than is ne- 
ceſſary, to avoid the inconveniencies W 1 
that attend the hypotheſis of certain 1 
. doctors, with reſpect to the inſpiration W £ 

b 
c. 


of the ſacred writers. You maintain, 
that the truth of a revelation is not 
affected by the fallibility of thoſe 
«who wrote its hiſtory *,” But this 
aſſertion cannot be admitted as a gene- 
ral principle: its truth depends upon 
the degree of fallibility in the hiſtorian, 
and upon the objects to which it ex 
tends: becauſe, however true a reve 
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lation may be in itſelf, i. e. with re- 
ſpect to the perſons who have imme- 
diately received it, it cannot be true, 
with reſpect to you and me, or, in 
other words, we cannot be perſuaded 
of its truth, but by our conviction of 
the accuracy and fidelity of thoſe, 
who relate it; and this accuracy and 
fidelity cannot be fully aſcertained, 
but by ſuch a ſuperintendent inſpira- 
tion, at leaſt, as ſecures the hiſtorian 
againſt all gfential error. You aflirm, 
that the truth of a revelation (1. e. the 
certainty of its divine origin) depends 
upon the internal evidence of its own 
ſupernatural excellence; this point, I 
hope, has been already ſufficiently 
diſcuſſed in the preceding letters. 
But you go till farther, and boldly 
affirm, that this internal evidence in 
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favour of chriſtianity would not be 
diminiſhed, even on the ſuppoſition, 
that all the prophecies were only 
« fortunate gueſſes or artful applications, 
« all the miracles of the goſpel le- 
« oendary tales, (i. e. lyes) and all the 
<* books' of ſcripture, inſtead of being 
ritten by their pretended authors, 
© poſterior impoſitions on illiterate and 
* credulous ages.“ What! Sir, 
could perſons, notorious for lying and 
forgery, have been really cloathed 
with a divine mifſion ? Beſides, had 
the books of ſcripture been forged in 
later ages, and their authors been ca- 
pable of fraud and fiftion, the mora- 
lity of the goſpel, alone, could have 
pretended to the characters of a reve- 
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lation on account of its intrinſick 
beauty and excellence; but all the ac- 
counts of Jeſus ſuffering, dying, and 
exalted, all the promiſes and facts, | 
recorded in the goſpel, muſt have been 
ſuſpected as falſe and fabulous; and 
what, then, would your internal evi- 
dence prove? You inſiſt again, . that 
* a religion ſuperior to all human 
imagination actually exiſts, and its 
© intrinſical excellence is a proof of 
its divine origin, by whatever means 4 
eit was introduced, or with whatever 
* errors it was blended “; I muſt 
alſo beg leave to tell you again, that 
this religion conſiſts of fads, as well 
as precepts ; that the facts are aſcer« 
- tained by veracity, as the precepts are, 
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recommended by their intrinſick ex- 


cellence, and the new authority they 
derive from the truth of the facts, 


which declare Chriſt to have been the 


Son of God; and that your proof of 
the divine origin of chriſtianity is ap- 
plicable to its precepts alone. If the 
facts are fabulous, the precepts may 
be excellent, but they cannot come 
recommended by a ſupernatural com- 
miſſion. 1 | 
When you fay, that, © if the ſtory 
of Chriſt's temptation, and ſeveral 

other narrations of the New Teſta- 
ment were pious frauds, this would 
“not affect the excellence of chriſti- 
e anity, nor the authority of its foun- 
« der *;” you ſay the moſt impru- 


N 139. 
dent 
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dent thing imaginable : for, if one mi- 
racle, poſitively related, be falſe, by 
what criterion will you convince us, 


that the others are true? If the evan- 


gelifts tell us ſtories, when they ſay, 
that Chriſt caft (or cured men of) 
dæmons, what fecurity have we for 
their having ſpoken the truth, when 
they tell us, that he aroſe from the 
dead? Now, if Chriſt did not rife 
from the dead, (whatever the  excel- 
lence of his doctrine or precepts may 
be) our faith is vain, (i. e. without 2 
foundation) St, Paul has declared 
this in expreſs terms :—he reſts the 


truth of chriſtianity on this ſingle fact. 


—But on your hypotheſis (whoſe 
conſequences certainly you did not 
attend to) this fact might be falſe, and 
yet chriſtianity might be true; did 
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not think that there was ſucb great 
faith as this in all England. 

Tour anſwer, Sir, to the fifth ob- 
jection is ſtill more reprehenſible, than 
the conceſſions you make in your re- 
ply to the ſecond ; becauſe, as I have 


* ſaid above, and mean now to prove, 


it ſtrikes at the foundation of all evi- 
dence whatever. This objection againſt 
the divine authority of the goſpel is, 
as you ſtate it, founded upon < the 
« jncredibility of ſome of its doc- 
e trines, particularly thoſe of the 
Trinity and atonement for ſin by the 
© ſufferings of Chriſt, the one contra- 
10 difing all the principles of human 
<* reaſon, and the other all our ideas of 
divine juſtice.” If one of thele 


P. 159. 


doctrines 
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doctrines contradifs all the principles 
of human reaſon, and the other, all our 
ideas of divine juſtice, it is as impoſſi- 
ble for us to believe them, in our 
character of reaſonable beings, as it is 
to believe, that twice two makes five, 
or that an action may be juſt and un- 
juſt at the ſame time and in the ſame 
circumſtances; for every propoſition, 
that evidently contraditts the principles 
of reaſon, 1s equivalent to the two now 
mentioned. You: don't ſeem, Sir, to 
have apprehended this, when you ex- 
preſs yourſelf in the following man- 
ner: That zbree beings ſhould be 
©® one is a propoſition which certainly 
* contradicts reaſon, that is, our rea- 
% ſon; but it does not from thence 
follow, that it cannot be true*.” 
P. 160. 

No, 
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No, really? How in the name of won- 
der can it be poſſibly true, that three 
beings may be one being, if the term 
being bears the fame ſenſe in the ſub- 
ject and attribute of this propoſition ? 
Fhree beings can never be one being, 
but on the ſuppoſition that one ſignifies 
tbree, if the term being keeps its 
meaning : and, if you ſhift the mean- 
ing of the term, you only quibble, and 
make merry with your readers. If 
the propoſition, in queſtion, be true 


to any intelligence in the univerſe, 


without changing the ideas attached 
to the terms, a thing may be and 
not be at the ſame time, and thus that 
great and fundamental axiom, that is 
the root of all truth and all evidence, 
is plucked up at once, to the great 
confolation of the ſceptical tribe, and 

the 
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the eternal confuſion of all ideas and all 
knowledge. If you had been con- 
tented with ſaying, that a propoſition 
may ſurpaſs the comprehenſion of our 
reaſoning or judging faculties, and yet 
be true, you would have faid what 
every one muſt allow. In ſuch a cafe, 
the terms of the propoſition convey to 
us no ideas, or confuſed ideas, be- 
cauſe the clear ideas, that might be an- 
nexed to them by ſuperior beings, are 
not commenſurate to our faculties of 
perception; and, as we are thus inca- 
pable of underſtanding the terms of 
the propoſition, we cannot judge of 
their connexion or diſagreement as 
ſubjet and attribute. But when it is 
affirmed, that a propoſition contradifs 
reaſon, or (if you pleaſe) our reaſon, 


it is ſuppoſed evidently, that the terms 
of 
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of the propoſition are underſtood, the 
ideas they convey perceived, other- 
wiſe we could not decide, whether 
they contradicted our reaſon or not. 
Now, in ſuch a caſe, theſe terms cannot 
contradict our reaſon, but by contra- 


dicting each other; and, when this 
happens, the propoſition is falſe in the 
nature of things. It is not, Sir, for 
your ſatisfaction, but for that of ſuch 
grown gentlemen and ladies as may 
look into theſe letters, without any 
previous knowledge of logical diſcuſ- 
fions, that I ſhall illuſtrate this reaſon- 
ing, by a familiar example. Suppoſe 
a man ſhould utter this ſentence, a 
SQUARE figure is a CIRCLE © this pro- 
poſition does not ſurpaſs my reaſon, 
but contradicts it; that is, the idea 
of a ſquare deſtroys the idea of a 
circle, and, on the other hand, the 


idea 
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idea of a circle deſtroys that of a ſquare, 
and therefore the propolition, being 
affirmative, is falſe in the nature of 


things, or, in other words, by the 
clear perception I have of the un- 
changeable nature and properties of 
theſe two figures. And, indeed, Sir, 
when we ſay, that a propoſition con- 
tradicts reaſon, we neither mean by 
this term our reaſon, nor the reaſon of 
any other being, but the nature of 
things. It is in this ſenſe that reaſon 
is always taken in ſuch propoſitions; 
and in this ſenſe of the term there 1s 
but one reaſon in the univerſe, as 
there is but one truth, ons juſtice, 
ONE moral goodneſs, and fo on. 

What [I have faid here, concerning 
the contradictory terms of one propo- 
ſition, is equally true, with reſpect to 

two 
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two contradictory propoſitions, of 
which by the unchangeable rules of 
right reaſoning one always muſt be true 
and the other falſe. This conſideration 
will ever prevent rational divines (a 
claſs of men whom the deiſts treat often 
rudely for reaſons eaſily to be gueſſed) 
from defending the doctrine of the 
holy Trinity upon this erroneous prin- 
ciple, © that what is contradictory to our 
e reaſon may be rue nevertheleſs.” 
The ſcripture no- where ſays, that 
there are three Gods; if it did, there 
would be a palpable contradiction in 
cheſe divine oracles, which fo often 
declare that there is but one. It is in 
conformity, therefore, with this un- 
changeable principle, even unity of 
eſſence in the Deity, that we muſt 
underſtand all the paſſages, where the 
term 
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term God is attributed expreſsly or 


virtually to the Son and to the Holy 


Ghoſt. But chiefly it will ever be the 
care of modeſt wiſdom to avoid all 
explication of a doctrine ſo profound, 
and whoſe terms convey ideas entirely 
beyond our conception. It is only, 
then, that this doctrine contradicts 
reaſon, when it is preſumptuouſly ex- 
plained, as if the terms and ideas, it 
comprehends, were commenſurate to 
our capacity. When the interpreters 
of ſcripture have ſaid, that there muſt 
be a certain union between Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, which lays a foun- 
dation for aſcribing to the two latter 
the names, titles, attributes, and 
works, which are elſewhere appropri- 
ated to the one only true God, they 


Rave ſaid all that cas be offered upon 


the 
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the ſubject, and all farther diſquiſiti- 
ons, —Whether - metaphyſical or phi- 
lological, relating to it, muſt always 
end in froth. Such reſearches are no 
more than loſs of time, which would 
be better employed in the improve- 
ment of uſefu] knowledge, and the ad- 
vancement of practical religion. The 
belief of ſuch an union between Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt is not 
contradictory to reaſon, becauſe there 
is no axiom or tenet in philoſophy, no 
doctrine of ſcripture, which are in- 
compatible with its exiſtence. But 
the belicf of the manner of this union 
or its nature is impoſſible, becauſe we 
have no terms that can expreſs it with 
accuracy, nor has the ſcripture given 
us one ſingle ray of light in this mat- 
ter. Its author knew too well the li- 
mits 
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mits of human underſtanding to ſpeak 
of ſounds to the deaf, or of colours 
to the blind. But certain doctors have 
audaciouſly attempted to explain 
what the inſpired writers conſidered 
as beyond the extent of their com- 
miſſion, and you ſeem to know, Sir, 
very well, what the cauſe and ſpirit of 
religion have ſuffered by the contro- 
verſies which their ſpeculations have 
excited in the chriſtian world. 

Accordingly you diſtinguiſh wiſely, 
with reſpect to a Trinity in the divine 
nature, between the fa# and the man- 
ner. Yet, I rather wiſh, Sir, you had 
not ſaid, that © the union of three 
„ beings in the divine eſſence is a 
* propoſition as plain, as that zhree 
< equilateral LINES compoſe one trian- 
R « pj *,, 
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* ge,“; for here you begin to ex- 
plain; ſince, however you had a 
mind to explain, you ſhould rather 
have faid, that THREE equilateral tris 
angles (and not lines) compoſe Ons fri- 
angle; as nothing leſs will ſatisfy thoſe 
who take their explications of this 
doctrine from a certain oracle. It is 
true, that, by this, you would have 
Muſtrated the myſtery in queſtion, by 
a contradiction in terms; but there 
are many good people, who would 
have taken leſs offence at this, than 
they muſt neceſſarily do, when they 
ke you falling perpendicularly into 
ſomething like, or rather worſe than 
Sabellianiſm. Here, indeed, you fall, 
when you explain the ſacred #ri-union 


„P. 167, 168. 
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by the fimilitade of three equilateral 
{I ſuppoſe you mean equal) lines com- 
poſing one triangle; for here cath line 
is not à triangle, neither has it any 
of the properties of a triangle 3 Wwhere- 
as, in the Trinity, each perſon has 
the properties of Deity.— Tou ſpeak, 
Sir, more modeſtly, and, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, more philoſophically on 
this ſtupendous ſubject, when you ſay, 
te that we catmot comprehend how 
< far diſtinct beings, whoſe mode of 
* exiſtence bears no relation to time 
<* or ſpace, may be united, and there- 
<« fore we cannot deny ſuch union, 
though it - muſt appear extremely 
<« embatraſſing to thoſe, who imagine, 
that all beings muſt exiſt in time 
„ and ſpace, as we do.” Phis is true 
with reſpect to the doctrine of the 
R 2 T rinity, 
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Trinity, and it ſhews, that we ſhould 
not enter into any reſearches concern- 
ing the ineffable union: but it does 
not ſhew that ſuch an union contradifs 
reaſon, nor that a propoſition, which 
contradicts reaſon, may be true. 
| Nevertheleſs, you alledge examples 
to prove this paradox; and theſe I am 
almoſt tempted to pals over in ſilence, 
ſince it muſt have ſurely been in an 
unguarded moment of lively fancy, 
that you made uſe of the three follow- 
ing,—the being of a. God—over-ruling 
| grace and free-will— certain fore-know- 
ledge of future events, and the uncertain 
contingency of theſe events: theſe, ſay 
you, are to our apprehenſions abſolute 
contradictions, and © yet the truth of 
* every one of them is demonſtrable 
< from ſcripture, reaſon, and experi- 
-.<« ence.” 


1 


« ence.” It is paſſing ſtrange, that a 
propoſition, which is an abſolute contra- 
diction to our apprehenſions, ſhould be 
at the ſame time demonſtrable by our 


reaſon; though it may happen, in- 
deed, that a propoſition may be de- 


monſtrated to contain a fact, the man- 
ner of whoſe exiſtence is (not contra- 
dictory, but) incomprehenſible; for I 
repeat it again, of all contradictory 
ideas and propoſitions, the one is true, 
and the other muſt be falſe, or, in 


other words, a contradiction in terms 


is a non- entity. 

Your manner of proving, that the 
being of a God contradicts our reaſon 
is totally inconcluſive: * that any 
* thing, ſay you, ſhould exiſt without 
«a cauſe, —or that any thing 
e ſhould be the cauſe of its own ex- 

R 3 iſtence, 
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e iſtence, are propoſitions equally 
<* contradictory to our reaſon, yet 
cone of them muſt be true or nothing 
< could have ever exiſted.” If, in the 
firſt of theſe propoſitions, by the thing 
you mean an effect, (or created being) 
which is properly correlative to the 
word cauſe, the propoſition, indeed, 
implies a contradiction, but it has no 
relation to the exiſtence of God, who 
is neither an ect nor a created being 
and, if in the place of the word thing, 
you put the word being, the contra- 
diction vaniſhes, however the fact may 
ſurpaſs 'our comprehenſion. That a 
being ſhould exiſt without a cauſe, is 
ſo far from implying a contradiction, 
that it is rather a manifeſt contradic- 
tion to our reaſon, that ſuch an un- 
cauſed being ſhould not exiſt, For, 
ſince 
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ſince no thing (or, in other words, no 
effect or finite being) can exiſt with- 
out a cauſe ; and, ſince the whole uni- 
verſe is compoſed: of effects or finite 
beings, there muſt of neceſſity exiſt a 
being, on whom the whole depends: 
and, if all depends on him, he, him- 
ſelf, muſt be independent, and conſe- 
quently uncauſed.— 

As to over. ruling grace and free-will, 
however impoſſible it may be for us 
to find out the link that unites the ac- 
tion of the one with the exiſtence of 
the other, there is one conſideration 
that diſpels all appearance of contra- 
diction between them; and that is, 
that divine grace ever acts by a rati- 
onal influence, by rational motives, 
and is ever attended by a ſpontaneous 
concurrence and voluntary determi- 

| R 4 nation, 
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nation, in which the very eſſence of 
liberty conſiſts. With reſpect to the 
contradiction between fore-knowledge 
of future events, and what you (very 
improperly) call the uncertain contin- 
gency of theſe events, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that contingency 1s not op- 
poſed to certainty, but to fatal, phyſi- 
cal, and unchangeable neceſſity: hence 
it follows, that events may be certain 
as to their arrival, though contingent 
in their nature : and certainty is a ſuf- 
ficient foundation for fore-knowledge. 
This diſtinction does not, indeed, ei- 
ther remove or even much diminiſh 
the obſcurity of the ſubject; yet, if I 
am not miſtaken, it renders the con- 
tradiction, you ſpeak of, rather appa- 
rent than real. I know there are phi- 
loſophers, and even divines, whoſe 


hypo- 
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hypotheſis tends to deprive you of 
this example, by denying the fore- 
knowledge of free actions and future 
contingencies, They maintain, that 
it is no more a defect in preſcience not 
to foreſee future contingencies, than it 
is a defect in omnipotence not to be 
able to do what is impoſſible; they 
embrace your opinion with reſpect to 

the contradiction; but they draw from 
it a concluſion different from yours, 
and, be it ſaid without offence, a 
more conſiſtent one. But, for my part, 
I cannot admit the principle. In the 
preſcience of future contingencies, I 
ſee a Gordian knot, rather than a con- 
tradiction: and, inſtead of cutting it 
with temerity, like the philoſophers 
now merſtioned, I ſhall wait with pa- 
tience, until it ſhall pleaſe the divine 
| wiſdom 
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wiſdom to untie it in his wn good 
time. „ e 

As to the doctrine of Chriſt's ſuffer- 
ing for ſin, (which is the ſecond thing 
mentioned in the objection now before 
us) the deiſt affirms, that it contradifs 
all our ideas of divine juſtice, and this 
you acknowledge and deny alternately 
more than once, in the compaſs of a 
few pages. © Reaſon, ſay you *, in- 
forms us that the puniſhment of 
< the innocent, inſtead of the guilty, 
< is diametrically oppoſite to juſtice, 
rectitude, and all pretenſiogs to uti- 
< lity .“ And yet you tell us in the 
following ſentence, © that the ſhort 


® P. 162. 
+-This propoſition is only true, when the in- 
nocent 1s obliged by force, and againſt his will, 
to undergo external puniſtiment for the guilty. 
| &« line 
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« line of reaſon cannot reach to the 
* bottam of this queſtion,” and a 
little farther on, that © a tax, if vo- 
<« luntarily offered, may be juſtly ac- 
s cepted * from the innocent inſtead 
of the guilty, for any thing that 
e reaſon can decide to the-contrary þ !” 
again, you alledge in favour of Chriſt's 
mediation, © that all nations civiliſed 
* and barbarous, however differ- 
„ ing in their religious opinions, 
agreed in the“ expediency of ap- 
e peaſing the Deity by vicarious ſuf- 


this notion could never have been 
derived from reaſon, becauſe it con- 
&* tradifts it ;“ and yet you had ſaid 
a moment before, that our ignorance 


P. 163. f P. 164. f P. 165. P. 164. 
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« ferings : you add, indeed, that 
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of circumſtances is ſuch, that “ reaſon 


cannot enable us to aſſert that this 
te meaſure, (i. e. vicarious ſufferings ) 
„is contrary to juſtice, or void of 
« utility. *?—You ſay again, in an- 
ſwer to your deiſt, that “the notion 
<* of vicarious ſufferings muſt either be 
« derived from natural inſtind or from 
e ſupernatural revelation . But to 
derive it from the latter is to ſuppoſe 
what is in diſpute, by attributing to 
revelation the very thing which the 
deiſt employs as an argument againſt 
revelation : and if you ſay, that it 
comes from natural inſtinct, it is ſin- 
gular, that this inſtinct, which you 
call the operation of divine power, 
ſhould dictate what reaſon, the gift of 
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God, diſavows *. What confuſion and 
inconſiſtency in this whole diſquiſi- 
tion 

Inſtead of granting to the objector, 
that the vicarious ſufferings of Chriſt 
contradift all our ideas of divine juſ- 
tice, you might have ſhewn him, Sir, 
(as the excellent Biſhop Butler + has 
done, with an uncommon ſtrength of 
reaſoning and a truly philoſophical ſpi- 
rit) that theſe ſufferings are analogous 
to the daily courſe of divine providence 


* Beſides, by allowing that the notion of 
vicarious ſufferings may have come from natural 
inftin#, Mr. Jenyns invalidates his ſecond pro- 
poſition, that zhe do&rines of chriſtianity ( among 
which he gives a diſtinguiſhed rank to that of 
vicarious atonement) are totally unlike every thing 
 avhich had ever before entered into the mind of man. 
I See his Analogy, &c. part II. ch. v. 
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in the government of the world, in 
| which the innocent are appointed to 
ſuffer, in a thouſand caſes, for the 
faults of the guilty . Why this ap- 
poihtment-has taken place, we cannot 
yet ſee fully; though a cloſe obſerver 
of men and things will perceive many 
advantages ariſing from it in the courſe 
of providence. In the diſpenſation of 
grace, beſides its tendency to vindi- 
cate the authority of the divine go- 
vernment, and deter God's' creatures 
from ſin, it may be founded on many 
other reaſons, and attended with _ 


* The objection, bad it any force, would be 
ſtronger, in one reſpect, againſt natural provi- 
dence, than againſt the chrifiqn diſpenſation © be- 
cauſe, under the; former, we are, in many caſes, 
neceſſitated, Whether we will or no, to ſuffer for 
the faults of others, whereas the ſufferings of 
Chriſt were voluntary. IA. ibid. 
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ther efficacy, at preſent unknown 0 


us, and which will appear in the pro- 
per time. But, to vindicate the divine 
rectitude and juſtice both in the courſe 
of providence, and in the diſpenſation 
of grace, it is ſufficient to obſerve, . 
that, finally and upon the whole, 
every. one ſhall receive according to bis 
perſonal character and conduct. The 
general doctrine of ſcripture declares, 
that this ina and juſtly proportioned 
diſttibution ſhall be the completion of 
God's government; but, during the 
progreſs of this government in nature 
and grace, and in order to the com- 
pletion of the whole ſcheme, wica- 
rious ſufferings may be fit and neceſſary, 
and this is enough to ſilence your ob- 
jector. 


We ſee but in part, here below, both 
in the government of nature, and in 
the 
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the diſpenſation of grace. Chriſtianity, 
more eſpecially, is a ſcheme of divine 
wiſdom, that relates to eternity, and 
points thither for its completion. It 
is therefore only in a future ſcene 
that we can hope to ſee clearly the na- 
ture of each part and the harmony of 
the whole. What is plain, comfort- 
able, and practical in this divine ſyſ- 
tem is deſigned to occupy us here ; 
what is myſterious, at preſent, will 
nobly exerciſe our enlarged faculties 
and powers hereafter. 
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